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Accident Prevention 
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The Motor-Cycle Officer in Accident Prevention. 435 
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Property -. 85 
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Baths and Swimming Pools 
Suggested Shower Bath Standards 
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City’s Power to Remove Electric Signs 
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Bridges and Culverts 


Creosoted Timber Bridge, Wayne ( N.Y 
The Advantages of Clay Pipe Culverts ~~ 
Bethlehem's Hill-to-Hill Bridge re 412 
County Bridge as War Memorial, Wilmington, 
Delaware 458 
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Buildings, Public 


Town Hall and Fire Headquarters, Littleton, 
Colorado 


City Building, Hartington, Nebr.. 141 
City Hall, Highland Park. Texas 575 
Municipal Building, Laurel, Miss 606 

Cemeteries—See ‘‘City Planning’’ 
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fairs—See ‘‘Civic and Commercial Or. 
ganizations and Their Work’’ 

Charities 

New York City’s Public Welfare Department. . 3 
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Relation of Philanthropy to Social Reform . 809 
Community Support for Welfare Programs . 490 
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City Manager Plan 


Akron Abandons City Manager Government 439 
City Manager Plan in Baguio, P. I....... 504 
City Planning, Replanning and Zoning 
No Town Too Small for City Planning........ ’ 
The What, Why and How of Town Planning . : 
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An Answer to the Garden City Challenge. . 36 
Publicity Saves Denver’s Civic Center...... 57 
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The Mood of City 
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Portland, Ore., Water-Front Development...... 17% 
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Pasadena Approves City Plan ............+.+- 203 
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Ne York City’s Rectangular Street 
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Hope for the Poorly Planned City .......... 292 
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City’s Legal Rights and Duties, The —See 
**Legal Decisions’’ 
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Fulton-Diesel al 
Gomez Mena 


A Fulton-Diesel Fuel Saving 
of over $20,000 in 4 months 


\ saving of over $5,000.00 per month in fuel 


of the engine. Quick starting and stopping 
alone is the record established by the Fulton- 


eliminate all stand-by losses. Fuel is con- 
sumed only when needed, and in proportion 
to the load. After the engine is started its 
operation is virtually automatic, and only one 
attendant is required. 


Diesel installed in Cuba last year at the 
sugar factory Gomez Mena, owned by the 
Warner Sugar Refining Company, of New 
York City. 

From September 10, 1922, when the engine 


Fulton Service Insures 


Permanent Economy 
Back of every Fulton-Diesel is over seventy 
years of successful engine building. Behind 
every installation is the guarantee of Fulton 
service which includes regular visits from 
supervising engineers who advise concerning 
the most efficient Diesel engine practice. 
Regardless of location, our engineers will al- 
ways gladly consult with you on any power 
problems, without obligation. Executives and 
engineers are cordially invited to visit our 
shops and plant, and to write for our latest 
illustrated book describing the Fulton-Diesel. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Successful engine builders for over seventy years 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


was put in operation, until December 31, 1922, 
the fuel expense was only $6,720.00. With 
steam equipment the total fuel cost for the 
same period, based on former records, would 
have been over $27,000.00 Thus in less than 
four months, the Fulton-Diesel saved over 
$20,000.00 in fuel alone 


This is only one of the many industries, 
differing widely in character, where Fulton- 
Diesels have effected in all items of power 
plant expense. The over-all thermal efficiency 
of the Fulton-Diesel is over three times that 
of the average steam plant, and this remark- 
able economy is sustained throughout the life 
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No Town Small for City Planning 


C ix planning for a small community, overcome the errors of youth is to guide the 


like the training of a growing child, energies of youth by the best exper 


rience ol! 


[See 


has a twofold object. It makes the maturity. 

life of to-day happier and more harmonious, Though 

and it makes more certain the greater and reached 
nobler future that ought to be. 

Extreme youth or small size is no argu- 

ment against preparing the child or the city 

for rational development. The best way to 


no American city has as yet 
a hoary age, we have an abun 
dance of examples, good and bad, where 
with to inspire or warn any growing com- 
munity that is not too self-satisfied to p1 
by the experience of others. 


When 1s it Cheapest to Widen the Street: 
When ike this? or this? or this ¢ 


ont 


—a a 
| bes 


| 
The country road can be Failing this a building line When largely built up 


widened at the time the ad- may be established that will se- with expensive commercial 

jacent land is cut up into cure its eventual widening when _ buildings widening often be- 

building lots almost without the residences are replaced by comes prohibitively expen- ; 
cost stores sive : 


From a drawing prepared by Robert Whitten, City Planner, for the Cleveland City Plan Commission 
1879 
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cles in the present issue of Tue are, fortunately, increasingly awake. The 
American City give special point to these _ list compiled by the Division of Building 
of them describes a notable and Housing of the United States Depart- 
t tion recently made in the plan of ment of Commerce, and the supplementary 
Philadelphia in the opening of a single list by Frank Backus Williams on page 87 


radial thor iohfare at a cost f more than of this issue, show that of 147 cities ilready 
$17.000.000 for the land alone The city zoned, 55 have less than 10,000 popula- 
planners of to-dav know better than did tion, and 61 have between 10,000 and 
William Pent how to lay out the streets of 100,000 population. It may be assumed that 
a cit hut most of our smaller municipali- the protection of residential districts from 
ties do not appear yet t e awake to that alue-destroying encroachments is just as 
fact The other example is from Denver, desirable in the place of 2,000 population as 
which a fe eeks ago voted half a million in the place of 200,000. It may be assumed, 


dollars in bonds to pay tor a piece of land too, that if Main Street is too narrow, each 
to add to its civic center American city merchant would rather set back his store 


planners have been advocating for many to a nev buildi line when he finds it 
vears the civic center idea—but most of our necessary to rebuild, than to have the city 


smaller municipalities have failed as yet to condemn the strip at enormous « 


buv land for a future civic center, or even lew years hence. 


to make provision for sites for new schools Plan your city in the way it should grow, 
and playg: inds which will soon be needed. and when it is old your citizens will have 

fo the importance of o1 phase of city profited greatly in yidance of needless 
planning ning the smaller « ymmunities inconvenience and expense. 


The What, Why and How of Town Planning 


Excellent Definitions from the First of a Series of Leaflets Now Being Issued 
by the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, of London, England 


What Town Planning Is widened at great expens Insufficient open 


OWN planning is a means of saving, not Spaces hav OF 
sper 1; money It 1 at pre venting pe ple have t 11' fat trom contact with na- 

tet ture or opportuniti for wholesome recreation. 


dist therefore, promoting health; we OF for. lesome recreation 
at preventing ugliness and preserving beauty: The 1aCK tow! inning ha been bad tor 
at preventing the growth of bad industrial con- domestic econom efficiency, and the 
ditior therefore. safeguarding 4] health and moral wel the people 
efficien It is the application to s 
tions of the principles of preventive How Town Planning Works 


Town planning is the art and science of 
Why Town Planning Is Necessary arraneing beforehand for the extension of 


The concentration of our population in towns towns and the protection of the country It 
has pr duce l gigantic vils I } of f igl doe not necessitate buving a singel \ rd of 


land, but it decides on the broad lines of future 


has resulted in the spoiling of many 
country districts by the uncontrolled 


development. It surveys the district and decides 
of factories and houses Houses |} where houses should be built, where factories 
built in places where factories should be. Fac- should be placed, what roads will be wanted 


tories have been placed in residential areas, and what width they ought to be to meet the 
which have been ruined by noise, smoke, and needs of future traffic, what ground should be 
fumes Slums have grown up, which are costly reserved for parks and sports grounds, and 
to remove. Streets and roads have been made what features of historic or artistic interest 
so narrow that they have repeatedly to be should be preserved. 


Building To-morrow’s City 


When we build, let us think that we build forever. Let it not be for the present 
ht, nor for present use alone. Let it be such work as our descendants will thank us 
for, and let us think, as we lay stone upon stone, that a time is to come when those stones 
will be held sacred because our hands have touched them, and that men will say, as they 
look upon the labor and wrought substance of them: “See! This our fathers did for us.” 
—Joun RusKIN. 
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New York’s Silver 


By John 


Jubilee Exposition 
F. Hylan 


Mayor, City of New York 


URING 


23, Many 


the four 


thousands of New \Y rk’s 


weeks en 


citizens have taken advantage of the 
finest opportunity ever offered th to 


sualize the striking erowth of th 


made in the various 


progress 


nches of municipal government during 
25 vears since the conso 1 the 
wrotgh This Silver Jubilee | 
on has occupied four floors in the Grand 
ent Pal ice il sevel il block ( 
closed street irea the enter of Parl 


Public Welfare and Health Departments 
In the 


vovernment of 


exhibits 
New 
For 


annually 


the human side of the 
York has been particu- 
New Yu k 


100,000 inhabi- 


larly stressed. example, 


City treats 
tants in need of medical or surg 

tance because of accidents or sud 
on the public streets, homes and places of 
business. It furnishes quick an 


ambulance service in such cases. It mait 


ims numerous large 


hospitals equi] ped 
and 


has in attendance capable pl 


ith modern surgical medical appli 
ances and tit 
sicians, surgeons and nurses. 

The city shelter to the home- 


less and aid to the helpless, prevents desti- 


furnishes 


tution where temporary assistance will suf- 
fice, cares for the feeble-n inded, and acts 
ster parent to th nds of childrer 

The Department of c Welfare, in 
101 the feeble-1 ded detect 
el endeavo e the o! 
these unfortunates happy, vhile at the same 
n t separates them from normal chil- 

dren and trains them in occupations for 


nment or desertion of one or both of 


children are cared 


infant asylums and 


their parents. These 
for in nstitutions, by 
churche Ss, oT! are 


dged with relatives, friends of the 


societies al 
family 
or other kindly persons of the same religious 
faith as the child. 


Private 


operate in a praiseworthy way with the 


ICV in placing a grea 


number of these 


children in the homes of foster parents. 


Che city has also been most liberal to 


the Board of Child Wel 


lf ire, which strives 


to carry out the intent of the law to keep 


the widowed mother and her children to 
gether. It now supports directly more tl 
25,000 children who are being reared by 


The total 


work is 


mothers. cost to the cit 


of this beneficent about $10,000 a 


Anni Jav-wauninc CAMPAIGN 
Bureau of Public Satety 


A SECTION OF THE EXHIBIT OF THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC SAFETY FEATURING NEW YORK’S 
‘‘ANTI JAY-WALKING’’ CAMPAIGN 


3 
> 
| 
l 
t “he 
1 fit 4 
nd 
l 
which they snow aptt 1ae. 
New York Citv pays board for over 15 
L 000 children orphaned by the death, im oe 
\venue. pr 
tl 
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lay This sum is small 
in comparison with th 
happiness that it brings to 


the mothers and to the 
tle children, brothers 


isters, who are per- 
mitted to remain together 
instead of being sepa- 
rated as in former years. 


Prior to the incor pora- 
tion of the Greater City 
in 1898, little was done in 
the way of child hygiene. 
There were dental 


clinics. and treatment of CHART OF THE MAYOR’S RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER THE 
ontagious eve diseases in CHARTER OF NEW YORK 

chool children was not 

d lhere was little or no super-_ phia’s, 14.5; St. Louis’, 14.1; and Berlin’s, 
er foods and drugs, except a 13.48. 

akeshift examination of milk, which was The residents of New York City point 

pplanted by the systematic inspection of with pardonable pride to the immensity of 

id begun in 1904. their city, its skyscrapers, magnificent 

“Keep the Babies Well” has been the shops, modern hotels, numerous theaters 
logan of our Health Department, and at and extensive parks and places of public 
the sg baby health stations approximately recreation. But upon the Health Depart- 
<0,000 babies under 2 years of age are un- ment of the city devolves the responsibility 
der the vigilant eye of health department of seeing to it that the health of the city’s 
attachees, who at the same time give tact- inhabitants is conserved in order that the 
ful advice to mothers on the care of chil- manifold business and recreational activi- 
dren. ties may be properly availed of. How the 

New York City is one of the very health- various departments operate is yraphically 
iest cities in the world, according to au- shown in the Jubilee Exposition. 


thentic mortality statistics. The death- 
persons per 1,000; Police and Fire Departments 
london’s death-rate was 16.8; Pittsburgh’s, New York is among the safest cities of 
16.2: Paris’ 15.52; Boston's, 15.5; Philadel- the world, its Police and Fire Departments 
being exceptionally well- 
equipped and efficient, as 
; exemplified by the per- 
DIVISION of FRANCHISES. formance of daily routine 
COMPARISON mace and the extra hazards at- 
PA tendant upon great emer- 

gencies. 

Through our Police 
Department, protected 
commercialized vice has 
y been driven from every 
nook and corner, and the 
sordidness and shame 
that thrived and were fos- 
tered by collusion with 
authority have been up- 
rooted, stem and branch. 
A CHART WHICH SHOWED THE INCREASED INCOME OF THE Jn no vainglorious spirit 
cere Taine do we maintsin nt th 
AND COMMERCIAL RAILROAD SIDINGS IN STREETS city of New York is to- 
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day cleaner, better and healthier than at any 
other time in its history. With commercial- 
ized vice went also the last vestiges of pro- 
tected professional gambling. This work 
called for vigilance, determination, watch- 
fulness and constancy on the part of the 
police. But we have succeeded. We have 
driven these enemies of the home, these 
nuisances, these blights upon the futures 
of our young men and women, out of the 
city. 

The force of the Police Department has 
been increased to 12,210 and upon this per- 
sonnel rests the duty of handling our vast 
cosmopolitan population of six millions, 
almost 40 per cent of which is foreign-born, 
and an additional transient population of a 
million commuters and visitors who come 
to our city almost daily. 

Prior to 1898 there were no police re- 
serves or patrolwomen. Members of the 
Police Department did not visit homes, nor 
did they lecture to school children, drivers 
and chauffeurs, all of which are latter-day 
innovations. 

In 1900 there were 62 horse-drawn pa- 
trol wagons. To-day their work is more 
efficiently rendered by 29 motor patrol wag- 
ons; and whereas there were no motor- 
cycles nor motor-cycle side-cars twenty 
years ago, we have to- 
day 395 of the former and 
76 of the latter. There 
has been a complete mo- 
torization of the equip- 
ment of the Police De- 
partment, with the excep- 
tion of about a thousand 
bicycles, which it is in- 
tended to replace with 
motor-cycles small 
cars as these bicycles be- 
come unfit for further 
service, 

The department has 
been so modernized that 
the maximum of service 
may be rendered by the 
man power as well as by 
the equipment, an appre- 
ciation of which may be 
had from the fact that 
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City 
Budget | for 1923 


AMOUNT OF ESTIMATED REVENUES 


he 


mobiles, manned with police officers, can 
mobilized at any given spot in the city 

The efficient functioning of the Polic: 
Department is due in large measure to the 
personal efforts and intimate police know! 
edge of the present Police Commissioner 
Richard E. Enright, who entered the ser 
vice of the Department as a patrolman 27 
years ago. 

The Fire Department has long since 
proved its ability to successfully cope with 
fires in structures of 40 stories in height 
High-powered, motor-driven apparatus, with 
a range of operation ten times greater than 
that afforded by the old horse-drawn ap- 
paratus, now responds to all alarms. 

The two-platoon system, instead of the 
old system of consolidation of night and 
day duty, has given the members of the 
Fire Department greater opportunities for 
the enjoyment of home life and for indi- 
vidual and family happiness. Coupled with 
this, generous increases in pay have been 
accorded to the men. 

In 1898 the fire alarm system of the city 
consisted of two central stations, 2,311 fire 


alarm boxes and 1,850 miles of wire. To 


day there are in service 5 central stations, 
5,202 fire alarm boxes and 11,620 miles of 
wire. 


of |. New York 


AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION 
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within a period of from 


5 to 25 minutes, at a given 
signal from police head- 
quarters any time of the 
day or night, 100 auto- 


THIS BUDGET LEDGER IN THE EXPOSITION WAS ABOUT 12 


FEET WIDE 


The details of the 1923 budget were published in THE AMERICAN 


CITY for December, 1922 
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An « nation of why the budget of the 
Fire De ent has increased fourfold in 
the tz ears may be nd in the nat- 
ural expansion of departmental activities 
the erectio1 f additior fire-houses and 
the exte1 not the paid tem tu the out- 
i lving sections of the city here volunteet 
iy companies operated he number of com 
pani iding fire-boats, was 174 in 
1898, as compared with 307 in 1923; and 
the roster of the uniformed force increased 
from 2,212 1n 1898 to 5,993 In 1923 
Board of Education 
The nnel o! the scl department, 


to keep pace with the rapidly growing 
school population, has increased from I1, 


332 In 1900 to 28,3586 in 1922 Che increase 
Js 

in atte ce at the v ous schools may 
be se¢ m the following table 
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The Board of | 


» 1923 
Enroll me Ent ent 
1900 19 
614 j 
11,70¢ 19 
{08 l 


Nas given special 


attention to children who are mentally or 


] 


phy sically dehcient. There are special 


classes for children who suffer from heart 


troubles. Children afflicted with impedi- 


ments in speech ; 


ing and attention 


ire given individual train 


There are open-air classes 


for children suffering from extreme mal- 


nutrition, and th 


ese children have shown 


marked improvement after only a_ few 


months in such « 


of school garde ns, 


‘lasses. The organization 
the use of moti 


m picture 


machines in school auditoriums, and _ hot 


THE SNOW REMOVED IN NEW YORK CITY IN THE WINTER OF 
1922-23 EQUALLED IN CUBIC YARDS 21 TIMES THE VOLUME 


OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


lunches for the poorer 

children are among other 

benefits of — the ity’s 

schno syste! is now ad- 

ministered 


Department of Street 
Cleaning 


\s compared with nine 


stables in 1898, the De 
partment of Street Clean 
il to-day owns or leases 
23 stables, owns 10 ga- 


rages, leases 2, and has 4 
garages under construc- 
tion, and operates 491 
motor trucks and _trac- 
tors. 

The great value of the 
modern methods and 
equipment for snow re 
moval, introduced in the 
latter part of 1920, was 
particularly noticeable 
last winter, when there 
was a snowfall of 55.1 
inches—the largest re- 
corded in this city in the 
last 50 years. The main 
arteries of traffic were 
promptly cleared during 
the progress of each 
snow-storm, so that there 
were no large accumu- 
lations of snow in any of 
the main thoroughfares 


raining s Is tor 
\ at tr 
luntar ti tion s 
vening schools .... 27,287 45,212 
; 
— 
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shortly after the cessa 
tion of the storms. 

For much of the devel- 
opment along modern 
lines in the Department 
of Street Cleaning dur- 
ing the last five years, we 
owe a deep obligation to be 
the present Commissioner, 
\lfred A. Taylor, who 
entered the department as 


a driver 23 years ago and 
when elevated to the com- 
missionership put _ into 
practical operation the 
vast fund of knowledge 
which he had gained. 


Other Striking Facts and 


Features 
[It is impossible within 
the brief compass of a 
single article to detail the 
striking advances made in 


oy 


all municipal departments, 
but the splendid growth 


and progress of the last 
25 years have been por- 
trayed and visualized in IN 
our Exposition in order 


that visitors to New York, Armory Board, 40; 


as well as the residents, 


THIS MAP SHOWED IN FLASHES OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS THE 
NUMBER AND LOCATION OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF PUBLIC 
NEW YORK, AND ALSO CONTAINED A LIST OF 


BUILDINGS, AS FOLLOWS: 


Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 53; Borough Presi- 


dents, 226; Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 2; Correction, 95; 
Docks, 237; Education, 654; Fire, 294; Health, 193; Libraries, 98; 


mav have the facts about Parks, 197; Plant and Structures, 69; Police, 327; Public Markets, 10; 


Public Welfare, 
the city. 


The Jubilee Exposition 
points out that while the city 25 years 


ag 
had no underground transit, it has to-day 
231 single-track miles of underground trans- 
portation and it intends to build 379 addi- 
tional track-miles, making a t 7 

and that, whereas the city to-day operates 
busses, ferries, trackless trolleys and cther 
modes of transportation, none of these fa- 


or 710, 


cilities was operated by the city a quarter 
of a century ago. 

How much water for drinking and wash 
ing purposes is required by the huge popula- 
tion of New York is statistically set forth 
in the exhibits of the Department of Water 
Supply and the Board of Water Supply, 
which take one through the hills and valleys 
of the Catskill Mountains to the hydrant in 
one’s home, and indicate the great engineer- 
ing skill made necessary in the transporta- 
tion of water approximately 100 miles, and 
the preservation of its purity, from the 
source of supply to the source of consump 


15; Street Cleaning, 193; Water-Supply, Gas and 


Electricity, 89 


tion in the various boroughs. 

As a permanent souvenir of the Silver 
Jubilee of Greater New York, there has 
been prepared an Official Book of the Ex- 
position containing, in addition to detailed 
information of the various departmental 
activities, numerous photographs and charts. 


Great care has been exercised in the prep- 
aration of this volume and it should prove 
a desirable acquisition to ny official or 
personal library. 

We are confident that the many hundreds 
of exhibits, including those showing how 
New York raises and spends a million dol- 
lars a day for the operation of its municipal 
machinery, have proved both interesting 
and entertaining to all spectators, and we 
hope that many mayors and other officials 
from other cities throughout the nation 
have learned something from our Exposi- 
tion for the betterment and advancement of 
their own municipalities. 
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Comparison of Cost of Purchasing and Installing 
Meters and of Additional Water-Supply--Part | 


By Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


the economic necessity of meter- 
consumers is unmistakably 
the water-works engineer 


INCI 
ing water! 


the public, and in any event this prejudice 
should not block progress, and will not 
block it if public leaders are independent 


nd s -intendent. it should be demon- and lead the public along right lines. 
strable to city officials. The question has With all that has been said and written 
heen so thoroughly threshed out that one of the advantages of meters, both to the 
may well conclude that the opposition still consumer and to the water department, by 
met with in certain places is at least not those in a position to know, it would seem 
set : economic grounds. Of course, by this time that municipalities would pro- 
there is opposition to meters among the vide the funds necessary to install meters. 
nublic—the opposition of misunderstanding The practise of metering water has in- 
‘nd to some extent of selfishness. The creased enormously in the last ten or fifteen 
most. unfortunate years, so much so 
thine is that this that at the present 
rect ine is time the practise of 
misundet tanding ‘ The Logic of Using Meters 2h 
deliberately fostered ; ‘ measuring the water 
by many city off There are two primary reasons for supplied to  con- 
the use of meters. The first is that 
cials. A large con- selling water by volumetric measure- Sumers 18 Quite gen- 
sumption is pre- ment is the only fair and logical way eral and is still in- 
sented by such offi of selling it because it is the only way creasing rapidly. It 
cials as a thing de- by which gross inequalities and dis- is safe to predict 
criminations against some of the con- 
sirable itselt. sumers and in favor of others can be 
The idea is dissemi- avoided. The second reason is that ten years the great 
ited that the un metering water is the only way yet majority of water 
restricted use of found of restricting needless waste. consumers through- 
The second reason is in itself sufficient tha 
vat is eces- 
for the adoption of the meter system. 
sity to health The first, however, appeals to the con- States will be sup- 
meters are a men- sumer if he really understands that he plied through 
ice to health. The may be one of those who is discrimi- meters. 
mayor of one of nated against by the older methods of No attempt will 
charging for water. 
our large cities re- be made here to de- 
cently placed his velop the history of 
signature on bill- the introduction of 


boards beneath the statement that his city 
pumped more water per capita than any 
other city. He presented this statement to 
the public No doubt 
a considerable portion of the public ac- 
cepted it with just approval and the ad- 
miration the mayor wished, and 
without one thought that his boast told of 
an appalling waste of public funds. 

The average citizen cannot be expected 
to make a study of the meter problem. 
Therefore, prejudice on the part of the pub- 
lic cannot be wholly avoided, but the igno- 


apparently with pride. 


which 


rance and prejudice of the uninformed may 
be greatly alleviated by properly informing 


meters in American water-works. The tech- 
nical journals and reports of municipal 
water departments have been filled with ref- 
erences to this subject for thirty years. It 
may be said, however, that if a cheap and 
reliable water-meter had been available in 
the early days of American water-works, 
their general use would have been estab- 
lished long before this. The advantages of 
the meter system were recognized at an 
early date. A water-meter of compara- 
tively efficient type first made its appear- 
ance in this country between 1870 and 
1880, and in the decade beginning with 
1880 a rapid advance was made in the in- 
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stallation of meters. The first use made rABLI 


of meters was to apply them to a selected ENE 
number of services in a water system, the Per Cer M sectior 
ones selected being those using the largest Population, 
amounts of water. By degrees the use of Gy ort ; = 
- ‘ Boston, Mass Metropolitan 
meters was extended to a large per cent Water Dist: 1,240,000 
of the consumers, whether large or small, Cleveland, Oho - 796,841 
and in many cities to-day practically all Pittsburgh, Pa. 688,843 
water is sold through meters. Gen Francisco, Calif 06.676 
As an indication of the extensive use 
ashington, 1). 37,08 
meters at ry present time, the following Newark, N. J. . py 
Cincinnati, Uhio .... 401,241 
lable, No. 1, gives a list of the fifty largest New Orleans, La........---. 387,219 
cities in the U nited States in 1920 arranged 
in order of their population. Thirty-two Seattle, W ae .- $15,312 
of the fifty cities listed have 75 per cent Or Toledo, Ohio vee 243,164 
more of their service connections metered. Shy 
As a matter of fact, twenty of them are 1,698 
practically 100 per cent metered. 616 
l 4 
TABLE 1 i 
Largest Fifty Cities in the United States, clccording adi 
to Rank = > 
*Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 33 
tDetroit, Mich. .......... 993,678 1 
+Cleveland, Ohio ....... Springfield, Mass 129 614 
772,597 Nea Momes. lows 126.468 
*nal ew Bedford, Ma 121,217 
Baltimore, Md, ..... 733,826 R ver 485 
+Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... ‘ . 58,343 Neahvilie, Tent 118°342° 
tLos Angeles, Calif. ..... = 112.759 
168 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 106.48 
tMilwaukee, Wis. .....-. 1437 
+Washington, D, C.......... 100.176 
+tNewark, N. ase 
tCincinnati, Ohio ......... 
tNew Orleans, La. 95, 
+Minneapolis, Minn, .......-...- 4. 
tSeattle, Wash. .........-. 13.000 
City, NN. Jo 41,295 
tRochester, N. ) 
tColumbus, Ohio ...........-- 5.917 
“Louisville, By. 74623 
% Oakland, Calif. ......... 12 
ZOmaha, Nebr. ......... 68.166 
tBirmingham, Ala, .........- 178,306 6 
TE, 171,717 f 00 
+Richmond, Va. . 6.800 
*“New Haven, 162,537 66.254 
+Scranton, Pa. .......- 137,783 East O =< 51.000 
*Grand Rapids, Mich. N 0.760 
tPaterson, N. J......-. Atlantic City, N. 
+tYoungstown, Ohio ........ 132,358 Huntington, W. 177 
Topeka, Kans. 
+= 75 per cent or more service connections meters od. Bellevue, Pa 
*= Cities with small proportion of service « Jackson, Mich 
tions metered. Jay City, Mich 47,500 
? = Doubtful—information not at hand, Charlotte, N. C ; 46,500 
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There are approximately 287 municipal 


ities in the United States having a popula 
tion of 25,000 or over. I was unable to 
obtain statistics from all of these regarding 
the per cent of services metered, but Tabl 
No. 2 shows that at least 135 of these cities 
and towns have 75 per cent or more of 
their service connections metered. The 
total population in the place s listed in Table 
No. 2 is about 16,000,000. There are un- 
questionably a large number of cities with 
75 per cent of their services metered from 
which I have been unable to secure infor- 
mation. In addition, many of the 288 
cities and towns with populations of 25,- 
000 or Over are part ally metered, but have 
not as many as 75 per cent of the services 
metered. Many have from 15 to 50 per 
cent metered ; 

In a list of 1,000 cities, towns and vil- 
lages in the United States with a popula- 
tion of from 1,000 up, there are 1,470 which 
have 75 per cent or more of their services 
metered, 
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Of course, the proportion of the wate 
measured by meters to the total consumed 
in the cities is much greater than the pro 
portion of the service connections metered 
in these places is to the total number ot 
service connections, for the reason that 
meters are usually placed on large con- 
sumers first. As an example, in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 15 per cent of the service con- 
nections are metered, but 56 per cent of 
the total water consumed is measured 
through the 15 per cent of the metered 
services. 

The use of the meter is a step in the 
evolution of commercial ethics, just as was 
the adoption of the yardstick, the bushel 
measure and the scales. There was a time 
when the sale and purchase of any com- 
modity was a comedy of dicker, haggle and 
bargain. Things went by piece, pile, bundle 
or lot, and the man of cleverness or cupid- 
itv, or both, came out on top. There was 
no uniformity of quality and no unit of 
quantity. So, in the primitive days of water 
distribution for commercial and domestic 
uses, any old system of charging was seized 
upon and made the basis for water rates 

Early rate schedules, partial and one- 
sided as they were, based on the experi- 
ence of the time and not upon any study 
of the whole situation, have persisted in 
\merican water-works practise to a re 
markable degree. The tenacity with which 
municipalities have held to older methods 
has been a source of wonder to those giv- 
ing study to the matter, but American cities 
are awakening to the economic necessities 
of their taxpayers and ratepayers, as the 
statistics above given show. 


The Logic of Using Meters 

There are two primary reasons for the 
use of meters. The first is that selling 
water by volumetric measurement is the 
only fair and logical way of selling it be- 
cause it is the only way by which gross in- 
equalities and discriminations against some 
of the consumers and in favor of others 
can he avoided. The second reason is that 
metering water is the only way yet found 
of restricting needless waste. The second 
reason is in itself sufficient for the adoption 
of the meter system. The first, however, 
appeals to the consumer if he really under- 
stands that he may be one of those who is 
discriminated against by the older methods 
of charging for water. 
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that a water-works 


system must be regarded as 


The writer believes 
a cooperative 
enterprise. A given water-works system 
has a given capacity, and every consumer 

the municipality 


itself or the private consumer, appropriates 


of water, whether it be 
i certain proportion of that capacity, and 
each by 


hastens the date 


his proportional consumption 


when an enlarged system 


will be required. Each, in proportion to 
his use of water, consumes fuel, and chem 
icals for water treatment if these be used 
and gets a proportional benefit from every 
expenditure required to maintain or opet 
ate the water system. Should not each 
consumer, therefore, pay for the service 
received exactly in proportion to the 


amount of the service he demands? 

As to the relative merits of the methods 
in vogue in assessing water rates, it 
that the 
charge in use in Baltimore and other cities 
has the least to it. <As 


lawyer friends say, immaterial and 


may 


foot 


be said at the outset front 


recommend our 
38 
irrelevant.” There is no possible mental 


process by which any relation may be estab- 


lished between foot-frontage and the con 
sumption of water. It would be as intelli 
sent for the real estate man to buy prop 
erty by the yard, or for our wives to buy 
butter by the inch. 


Of the flat-rate methods of charging for 
water, the fixture rate is the most scientific 
and the only one which even approaches the 
volumetric measurement of water. By fix- 
ture rate | mean a charge of so much for 
each faucet, each bathtub, each closet, each 
but this method is 


scientific. as the use of water from the fix 


urinal, etc., even un- 
tures varies enormously with different con 


sumers. It would be just as intelligent to 


sell milk at a faucet at so much per faucet 
without specifying the length of time for 
which the faucet could remain open for a 
sum of could hardly 
conceive of selling milk on this basis, every- 


given money. 
one is so accustomed to buying by volume. 

The amount of water which the consumer 
pays for a given sum with the fixture rate 
depends upon the whim of the water con- 


sumer. It is possible, where two houses 
are equipped with identical plumbing fix- 
tures, for one consumer to use twice the 
amount of water used by the other. It has 


the great disadvantage of restricting the in- 
stallation of liberal plumbing equipment be 
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cause the house owner will restr 
number of outlets to a minimum in order 
to reduce his water bill. It works a serious 


injustice to the man with ample plumbing 


fixtures who is economical in the use of 
water. On the other hand, it reacts to 
the advantage of the man with one faucet 
vho allows water to run to waste and who 
mav use more water through the one faucet 
than his neighbor with six bathrooms and 
tight faucets. 

The great evil of all flat charge s is that 
they place no premium whatever upon the 
restriction of waste The flat rate, there 
fore, tends to increase the capital outlay 
for water improvements as well as to in 
crease the operating expense of the water 


department, both of which are necessarily 
proportional to the amount of water con 
sumed. 

which attempts 


The water-works system 


to work on a flat-rate schedule cannot 
possibly do approximate justice to its con 
sumers, even those consumers who have 


the same rates applied to the same fixtur 
The flat 


user of water and works great 


rate is a boon to the wasteful 


myustice to 


the consumer who uses wisely but pre 


waste. The idea that the meter restricts 
the legitimate use of water is entirely 
erroneous. Water is such a cheap com 


modity that no one hesitates to use it freely 
At the 


rates paid in this country, water sufficient 


for legitimate purposes verage 


for a bath costs but 0.7 cents. The aver- 
age bill for water for the average family 
in the United States does not amount to 


more than $15 per year, or 4.5 cents per 
day. It is the cheapest of all the neces- 
sities of life supplied to the residents of 
towns and cities. 

The meter system also has the advantage 
that it not the 


the installation of adequate plumbing equip- 


does restrict consumer in 


ment as the fixture rates do, because the 
consumer soon learns that the amount of 
water consumed is not proportional to the 
number of fixtures installed so long as the 
plumbing is kept from leaking. \ll that the 
meter does is to restrict the needless waste 


which occurs on all unmetered systems 


vould be 


stations 


Imagine for the moment what 
the 
and gas works supplying 


size of the electric generating 


the larger cities 


of this country if these commodities were 
sold on a flat-rate basis. If these com- 
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any other basis than make the cost of the service prohibitive. 
plants required would This is precisely what is going to happen 
rtior now that in the collection and distribution of water 

be high as to unless meters are generally adopted. 
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An Improved Guard-Rail Design for Highways 


Pitch Pine and Washington Fir Make Substantial Buffers for Unruly Autos 


d on many but no car or truck gets through. 


t it By glancing at the accompanying plan, it will 

at the t more as a be seen that the 8-inch plank forming the lower 

t fast-moving part of the guard-rail is so located that it will 

protect the hub from hitting the post, and the 

1ard-rail used in Law- hub will slide along the fence without very 

1 described by Frank much damage to the car and with only a minor 
Lawrence damage to the fence. 


Lawrence County is situated in one of the 


: 
| 
| | 
LAWRENCE COUNTY i 4 
STANDARD GUARD RAIL ar 
Deadwood, 3 Dek 
it has some National Forests where there is a_ bountiful 
appeal particularly to supply of pitch pine, which is used for the 
gid construction posts. These posts are nearly solid rosin and 
1 fecling of security wil! last from 25 to 30 years without replacing 
rail ha en in use in Oregon or Washington fir is used for the 


more than two years boards and is superior to native pine, which is 
fool s hundreds too brittle. The boards are selected and are 


ks have hit the fence and left clear and free from knots, rot and wind-shakes. 


inch hub-guard plank The guard-rail costs from 40 to 45 cents per 
the fence It is true lineal foot, erected and painted with two coats 


ometimes a post is broken, of best outside white paint. 


of the indifference produced by constant contact, most citizens do not 
ide and unfinished their cities are and how inexpensively and easily they 
best of living and working conditions. The small city or town 
avoid the usual pitfalls experienced by larger cities, and the larger 
ore it becomes a metropolis—FraNK E, WeTHERELL. 
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Road Accounting in Victoria County, 
Ontario, Canada 


By E. L. Miles 


County Engineer and County Road Superintendent, County of Victoria, Ontario 


HE system of road accounting as ap- 

plied to the superintendent’s office 

can only realize its greatest value 
when sufficiently detailed for a cost analy- 
sis. A cost analysis cannot be effectively 
applied as a basis of information unless it 
is accompanied with full details. Cost 
records are, in fact, the library to which 
the superintendent turns for the essential 
information regarding his work, and the 
more complete these records are, the more 


easily they are di- 


his attention, although he may need it to 
prove his argument. 

There are no hidebound rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of superintendents 
in compiling their cost records, as a means 
of accurate information, yet if 
tendent understands the 
has, and is able 
to judge 
way. 

Cost 


a superin- 
information he 
to digest it, he will be able 
ruture work in a more intelligent 
records intelligently kept, so as to 
bring out the essential 


gested. 


The Value of 
Cost Accounts 


It has been said 
that records of this 
kind are not worth ually. 


the trouble and time 
it takes to prepare 
them, because of the 


Accounting Necessary for Good 
Annual Reports the 


The compilation of an annual report 
is the most instructive work that the 
superintendent can carry out individ- 
In gathering the data, he not 
only finds the discrepancies in his office 
system, but is able to view the results 
of his year’s operation collectively, and the 
can determine on some improvements 


parts of the work, 
are used to check up 
organization, to 
ascertain the econom- 
ical limits of haul, of 
unit 
sumption, 


prices, of on 
and other 

things which eat into 
effectiveness of 


the work. Dribbling 


varied circumstances for the season to come. If complete losses can be cor- 
under which the work records are systematically kept, there aie at 

Pe is no particular hardship attached to rected trom time to 
is operated. The the submission of a report on any part time, and the super- 
greatest value, how- of the work. intendent is alwavs 
ever, comes to the protected ir- 


one who prepares the 
details, as he is able to pick up the weak 
points in the organization and prepare him- 
self for more efficient methods later on. Nor 
should that information be closely held in 
the superintendent’s office, but rather given 
to the foreman in charge of the work, in 
order that he may see the results of the 
costs when compiled. Foremen thus given a 
chance to report upon their work often add 
valuable information which would other- 
wise be lost. Reliable information must be 
accompanied by a full history of the work, 
in order that the truth be known why Fore- 
man Jones is building a similar road for 
$1,000 per mile less than Foreman Smith. 
Foreman Jones may be a better man than 
Foreman Smith in his methods of organiza- 
tion, in which case the superintendent does 
mot need a cust sheet to draw this fact to 


regularities if he 
systematically watches his cost sheets. 

To illustrate this argument, let us take up 
the question of hauling, which is one of 
the most important items in road building 
Given a piece of road to build, the averag 
distance from the railway siding to the 
work is, say, one mile. What is the econom- 
ical distance that field stone can be hauled 
and run through a crusher in competition 
with imported stone? Theoretically, this 
can be figured in the office, but unless a 
close check is kept on the work, say, once a 
week, many dollars are wasted either in cut- 
ing out the crusher too soon, or not soon 
enough. Moving material is not a propor- 
tional item; that is, if it costs $1 to move 
a cubic yard 1 mile, it does not mean that 
it costs $5 to move a cubic yard 5 miles. 


It is surprising, if not educational, to note 
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The Victoria County Cost System 


\s the writer is more familar 


with the 
nt 


eeping system in-use in the 


pe rhaps 
describe that pa 
First of we n 
systen 


carry it to its fir 


rests { subdiv 
tematic ce 
Second, regular ant di. 
tribution of char 

| rd d OT k 
Fourtl annual report to the County | cil 

Our reason tor the t« that we 
have purchased ibo t h 
road machinery, nd therefore com 
mtted gely to the ibor ethod 
ol construction W he ( not 
getting beneficial ré I i ig ist the 
more contract ng nethod 
lustrated thr ( r sheet icked 
up by collect ] the 1 
formation 

Whet a rece work is 
authorized by the Road Svstem Committe: 
a “Cost Record” sheet is placed among the 
account on the hie not i book. for the 
part ( ir TO d in questi ind 1dent fied 
yy the location, as “Lot—Con—Twp.” as 
well as the historic il name as Hillhead 
Line, Agnew’s Swamp, Ke s Hill.” We 


then determine what information we want 


on that particular job, such as grading, 
material, freight, metal etc., without 
any consideration for the department re 


turns, and then instruct the foreman to in- 


AGAZINE for JU 


clude these classifications when he submit 


his list, etc These details are totale 


the use of re; aking en 
tries for the Department returns 


When the information desired for the 
work on hand is decided upon, the bills 
commence to come in, submitted under the 
following regulations (extract from Super 
intendent’s Annual Report 1922): 

s—Time books are supplied by 
nd re the property of, t Re Systen 
Boare ire numbered and re led ix 
the office of the Superintendent, t m the, 
n t returned whe filled 1 ri it the end 
of th : 

Tin s are to be entered at the end of 


each dav disp te 

ployee, t 1 man mt alv be ble t 
take his oat! learly at conscientiously that 
his time book shows the numt of hours 
worked on each day, id that tl I ord was 


made on the day shown 


S2.0 m 


charged to each road, township, j: 

cation 1s most important and 
curately recorded 

Ever foreman is expected to ¢ amine the 
checks received before being handed to the 
men, and in case of an error, the check should 
he immediately returned for correction It is 
desirable that every check should b presented 
for payment as soon as possibl l t held 
by the owners, as the accounting department 
has considerable trouble and annoyance with 
outstanding checks. 


Piel ments —The superintendent, general 
foreman, foreman in charge of work, and en 
charge of machinery are the only 

goods on 


iuthorized to order or recei 
In case of doubt, in- 


the county’s account 
made at the Superintendent's 


gineers in 


quiries must. be 


othce 


\ccounts: shall be rendered monthly, no mat- 


ter how small, in order that the may be 
checked, and charged intelligently to the work 
to which they belong. They must he sub 


mitted in duplicate, and a carbon copy for this 


purpose is suggested. 
Accounts must be certified to by the author 


ized person ordering the supplies, before they 


are sent to the Superintendent’s office. The 
best way to do this is to have the foreman o.k 
and charge each purchase by signing the 


counter slip at the time of delivery. All such 
counter slips or orders shall be attached to the 
account when rendered. I: ase of delivery 
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hy truck, the counter slip should be certified 
reman and retained by the trucl 
1 attached to the owner’s account at the ene 
f the month In this case, the owner 
count must be presented before the dealer’s 
account can be checked and paid, unless | 
vants to get duplicate receipts from the fore- 


nan [he accounts as presented are duly 
checked and classified in the Superintendent's 
fhee, using a rubber stamp for a guide as 


; lows 


DISTRIBUTION 


ROAD | CLAS | mun ves | | cHe 


‘efore very simple, and 
‘layed by being carried 
| pocket awaiting sig 
ies are usually made by 
own, who in turn submit 
il showing just what ma- 
and where it went to, so 


dealer mentioned hasn’t any cement left, 


and he goes f another who happens to 
have only 25 sacks. The order is left to be 


changed, of course, but it isn’t always so 
treated, and the foreman and Superinten- 
dent have difficulty in getting things to 
check up. 
always in a coat pocket in some other place 
when wanted, and only about half the items 


are covered. 


Besides, the order book is 


Our system is to have the original 
counter slips certified to in the field by the 
foreman and classified when the goods are 
delivered, and the counter slip is then re- 
tained by the deale and attached to the 


iti submitted to the office. 


other check on the dealer 


and thes® Arc ovetner t 


of the committee meeting. These accounts 
ar then entered on their respective cost 
sheets, and when done, the Superintendent 
can refer to them for his information. 

Now suppose John Smith comes into the 
office and complains that he has not been 
paid his wages or account, or that the 
check received is for the wrong amount. 
He states where he was working, or t 
whom he supplied the goods, and in a very 
short time, through the assistance of the 
cost sheet which gives the date of the com- 
mittee meeting, the numbers of the ac- 
count, his name and the goods supplied, his 
original account can be turned up, and 
satisfaction be given to him as to its dis 
posal. 

During 1922, 4,631 checks were issued in 
payment of wages and accounts, and there 
are, of course, many inquiries as to the 
number of hours allowed, rates, etc., and it 
is therefore, necessary to have everything 
in detail and accessible, especially when op 
erations are going on over 250 miles of 
road. You will notice from the regula- 
tions regarding the submission of accounts 


Having now completed the work, the 
foreman is directed to collect all his bills 
and send them in for payment, and at the 
same time he is asked to submit a report, 
which first of all gives the history of how 
he carried out his work, and any peculiar 
nethod adopted. He also fills in a form 
as shown on the following page. 

When the extent and history of the work 
is received, the Superintendent adds the 
actual detail cost to the report, and makes 
his deductions. If he finds discrepancies, 
high costs, or even low costs, or anything 
of that nature that attracts attention, he 
immediately holds a conference with the 
general foreman and the foreman in charge 
of the work, to find out the reasons of the 
overcharges, or even the unexpected good 
showings—information which is used by 
all in the planning of the next job to be 
undertaken. 

In using this or any other system of cost 
keeping, the essential point to bear in mind 


is not to overdo it, or try to collect useless 
information. First of all, try to keep a 
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Whet 1 plece of construction work is 
authori ed by the Road ‘ te! { ommittee, 
a “Cost Record” sheet is placed among the 
accounts on the file, not in a book, for the 
parti 1 in question, and identified 
by the location, as “Lot—Con Twp.” as 
well as the historical name, as, “Hillhead 


ly’s Hill.” 


what information we 


We 


want 


Swamp, Kel 
then determine 
on that particular job, such as 


freight, 


grading, 
material metaling, etc., without 
any consideration for the department re- 


turns, and then instruct the foreman to in- 


cl ide the C classifications when he submit 
his pay list, ete hese details are totale 


for the use of the Treasurer in making en 
tries for the 
When 


work on ind 1S decided 


Department returns. 
the information for the 
upon, the bills 
submitted under the 
following regulations (extract from 


intendent 
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Ev foreman is expected to examine the 

check received before being handed to the 
men, and in case of an error, the check should 
he immediately returned for correctior It is 
desirabl that every check hould he pre ented 
tor payment as soon as possible, and not held 


hy the owners, as the accounting department 


has considerable trouble and annoyance with 


outstanding checks 
Field accounts—The superintendent, general 
foreman in charge of work, and en 
gi charge of machinery are the onl 
persons authorized to order or receive goods on 
the county's 


qauiries 


foreman 


neers 


account In case of doubt, in- 
must be made at the Superi 
othce 


Accounts: shall be rendered monthly, no 


ter how small, in order that they may be 
checked, and charged intelligently to the work 
to which they belong. They must he sub 


mitted in duplicate, and a carbon copy for 
purpose is suggested. 

Accounts must be certified to by the author 
ized person ordering the supplies, before they 
are sent to the Superintendent’s office. The 
best way to do this is to have the foreman o.k 
and charge each purchase by signing the 
counter slip at the time of delivery. All such 
counter slips or orders shall be attached to the 
account when rendered. I: ase of delivery 


this 
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mat [he accounts as presented are duly 
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fhce, using a rubber stamp for a guide as 
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The clerk then enters the account upon a 


distribution sheet, which in turn is brought 
before the Road System Committee for 


sanction and passed to the Treasurer for 
payment. 


is retained in the Superintendent's office 


\ duplicate copy of everything 


and these are filed together under the date 
of the committee meeting. These accounts 
ar then entered on their respective cost 
sheets, and when done, the Superintendent 
can refer to them for his information. 

Now suppose John Smith comes into the 
office and complains that he has not been 
paid his account, or that the 
check received is for the wrong amount. 


wages or 


He states where he was working, or t 
whom he supplied the goods, and in a very 
short time, through the assistance of the 
cost sheet which gives the date of the com- 
mittee meeting, the numbers of the ac- 
count, his name and the goods supplied, his 
original account can be 
satisfaction be given to him as to its dis 
posal. 

During 1922, 4,631 checks were issued in 
payment of wages and accounts, 


turned up, and 


and there 
are, of course, many inquiries as to the 
number of hours allowed, rates, etc., and it 
is therefore, necessary to have everything 
in detail and accessible, especially when oj 

erations are going on over 250 miles of 
road. You will notice from the 
tions regarding the submission of accounts 


regula- 
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that the “Order Book is dispensed with 
far as possible. Suppose Foreman Jones 
nts 50 sacks of cement, and he writes an 


1 
order for that amount to a certain dealer 
When the truckman calls, he finds that the 
dealer mentioned hasn’t anv cement left, 
and he goes to another who happens to 
The order is left to be 
changed, of course, but it isn’t alwavs so 


have only 25 sacks 


treated, and the foreman and Superinten- 
dent have difficulty in getting things to 
book is 
always in a coat pocket in some other place 
when wanted, and only about half the items 


check up. Besides, the order 


are covered. 

have the original 
in the field by the 
foreman and classified when the goods are 


Our system is to 


counter slips certified to 


delivered, and the counter slip is then re- 


tained by the dealer and attached to the 
bill when it is submitted to the office. 
Checking i§ therefore very simple, and 


not delayed by being carried 


itround In somebody's pocket awalting sig 


bills are 
natures. Deliveries are usually made by 
truck drivers in town, who in turn submit 
their bills in detail showing just what ma 
terial they hauled and where it went to, so 
this in turn is another check on the dealer 
and the foreman. 

Having now completed the work, the 
foreman is directed to collect all his bills 
and send them in for payment, and at the 
same time he is asked to submit a report, 
which first of all gives the history of how 
he carried out his work, and any peculiar 

ethod adopted. He also fills in a form 
as shown on the following page. 

When the extent and history of the work 
adds the 


report, and makes 


is received, the Superintendent 


actual detail cost to the 


his deductions. If he finds discrepancies, 
high costs, or even low costs, or anything 
of that nature that 


immediately 


attracts attention, he 
holds a conference with the 
general foreman and the foreman in charge 
of the work, to find out the reasons of the 
overcharges, or even the unexpected good 
information which is 


showings— used by 


all in the planning of the next job to be 
undertaken. 

In using this or any other system of cost 
keeping, the essential point to bear in mind 
is not to overdo it, or try to collect useless 
information. First of all, try to keep a 
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Type . Road graveled, number of cul- 
Patent aud Hisers of Wer verts placed, etc., as well 
Total length of road graded............ css. Feet as a compilation showing 
Total length of road metaled Feet : mi 
Width of graded road...... Feet the total cost of each in- 
h Se dividual piece of work 
Area—metaled Surface. Sq. yas. duly classified for each 
Depth of ditches Feet township. 
olume o i piacec y ‘oac a ds 
Number of loads of metal placed on road.......--00 0 ceeeeeeeee Number be said that the compila- 
A ge total length of haul of metal Miles 
Date started grading, ........ Stopped, ........ Workingdays, ..... tion of an annual report 
Date started crushing, a Stopped, ....... Working days, ...... is the most instructive 
work that the superinten- 
era umber of loads of metal hauled per LF ° 
dent can carry out indi- 
t T fi ut in Superintendent’s office , at 
etail .f Cost. (To be filled out in Superintendent fice) V idually. In gathering 
Netal the discrepancies in his 
$ office system, but is able 
$ to view the results of his 
Spreading veces year’s operation collec- 
¥ te—Any other unit of measure nt or descrif 1 of material can be tively and can determine 
= on some improvements 
Miles graded Date for the season to come. 
Miles metaled ............- Looking at the annual 
Sq. yds. metaled report from another point 
view, it might be said 
that the county council 
good check on the organization, and, sec- are entitled to know the history of the 


ond, procure sufficient information so that 
you can explain the entire transaction if 
called to do so, from facts and figures. 
Culverts and bridge 
made by the foreman as shown, and in ad- 
dition to this, no structure is placed without 
instructions from the office. In this 
the complete history and cost is kept. 
At the end of the season, each mainte- 
nance foreman is asked to fill in form 
covering his season’s work, as well as an- 
other form covering his equipment. These 
returns are compiled, and submitted to the 
interested parties. 


records are also 


way 


a 


Usually each reeve re- 
ceives a copy showing the number of miles 


of road constructed, number of miles 


years operations, and at the same time be 


coached as to the economics of highway 
building, 
This year, the writer has divided his An- 


nual Report into three headings: 


1. Economics of Highway Improvement 

2. Operation Results for 1922 

3. Rules and Regulations for the use of 
Foremen, and as an appendix, maps, tables, 


cost are attached 


records, ex... 
If complete records are systematically 


kept, there is no particular hardship at- 


tached to the submission of a report on 
any part of the work. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
Ninth Annual Conference of Road Superintendents, 
Toronto, Canada 


An Economical Creosoted Timber Bridge 


PRACTICALLY standard type of 
pile-trestle bridge spanning an arm 
of Sodus Bay in Wayne County, 
New York, constructed throughout of tim- 
ber treated with 12 pounds of creosote per 
cubic foot, with the exception of the guard- 
rails which are painted white, is of special 
interest. 
This bridge, which is 175 feet long, 22 
feet in width over-all, roadway 21 
the clear, was constructed by state 


feet in 


forces 


under the supervision of Division Engineer 
William M. Acheson the New York 
State Highway Commission, and required 
60 days for completion. 


of 


The roadway on which this bridge is lo- 
cated is paved with 1,670 square yards Of 
creosoted wood blocks, laid on 4 x 8 inch 
treated matched f 
usually heavy traffic, especially during the 
tourist 


looring, and carries un- 


season. 


—Wood Preserving News. 
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Fairmount Parkway--A Notable Cor- 
rection of William Penn’s Plan 


By Andrew Wright Crawford 
Executive Secretary, Fairmount Park Art Association and City Parks Association, 
Philadelphia 


ITH the completion of the Fair- 
mount Parkway opening, Philadel- 
phia has made i fundamental cor- 
rection in the old “gridiron” city plan, intro- 
ducing a much-needed diagonal thorough- 
fare from the City Hall northwestward. As 
a result, Fairmount Park now begins in 


reality, though not in name, at the City 
Hall, Broad and Market Streets, 


the center of Philadelphia. The Parkway 


located at 


creates three great plazas and provides ior 


three groups of public and _ semipublic 


buildings, one of which will be an un 
equ iled concentration of art uldings. The 
Parkway is 6,300 feet in length, with a 


} 


varving boulevard width of fron 


feet 


140 to 250 


and represents an expe 


nditure apart 
from its accompanying cor [ 


struction of 

public buildings, of more than $1 
lhe 

The 


was marked by | 


7 000,000, 
/ 


opportunity afforded was unique. 
Park 
on the top 
stood. 
ind on that site, 
a view of the entire length of 
the Parkway, and of two reaches of the 
Schuylkill River, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art is now being built, at a cost which, 
it is stated, may reach $8,000,000, The axis 
of the Parkway leads the 
center of the main facade of this building 


southeastern end of Fairmount 
Hill, 
the Fairmount Reservoir 
This has been abandoned 


comma 


airmount 
of which 


nding 


directly from 


to the City Hall. 

In front of the Museum. at the foot of 
Fairmount Hill, is to be constructed the 
Fairmount Plaza, 400 feet in width and 


about goo feet in length. As the Parkway 
flanked on either 


side by new buildings, one of which is to 


leaves the Plaza, it will be 


be the Pennsyly illla 
\rts, and the 
Museum and School of 

Another 


\cademy of the Fine 
the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Art. 
the 


other 


interesting feature of Park- 


way will be “The Parkway Gardens,” 
which are to be developed in an area of 
four blocks on the southeast side of the 
locations for the Academy and the School 
of Industrial Art. Ground for only one 
building, a new | piscopal Cathedral, has 


been allotted in this section. 
Log in 
original 


William 


selects d as 


Square, one of Penn’s 
parks, has the 
center of another important group of build- 
In addition to the Catholic 
Cathedral, the Academy of Natural Sciences 
ind the Wills Hospital, 
located there, appropriations have been 
iuthorized for the construction of the Cen- 
tral Library, which is now almost half com- 
pleted, “Victory Hall,” to be erected as a 


been 


Roman 


ings. 


Eye already 


war memorial, and a new Municipal Court 
building. The Library and the Municipal 
Court building are on opposite sides of the 
Parkway as it leaves the northwest corner 
of the Square, thus constituting an elab- 
orate entrance to “The Parkway Gardens.” 
Logan Square has been embellished by a 
beautiful memorial fountain, 

The Parkway the Fairmount 
Plaza and Logan Square is 250 feet wide. 
Logan Square from Twentieth 
Street to Eighteenth Street, the dimensions 


between 
extends 


of this open space being 950 feet by 730 
feet. 

Between Eighteenth Street and Sixteenth 
Street the Parkway is 140 feet wide, and 
then it again broadens out into a somewhat 
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irregularly shaped plaz f abou mad labl f a 
irregularly ape plaza Of about 1,000 were made available as the result of votes 
feet in length and 500 teet in width, north by the people on bond issues. That is not : 
and northwest of the ¢ ity Hall. It is hoped the least remarkable thing e 


| irkable thing about the accom- 
that this Central Plaza may some day lx plishment. The question of the issue of 


enlarged by moving the Broad Street Sta bonds for the undertaking was submitted 


tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad 100 feet ona number of 


west of Fifteenth Street, the facade of th a dozen years, and in every case a lar 


occasions over a period of 


new station turning and extending along the majority favored the issue. . 3 
2 southwest side of the Park Vay. It is also The maenituds of the Fairmount Park ts 
possible that the railroad may be depr« ssed, wav de velopn ent is evident by a compari- ns 
as has been done in New York City. The son with other street-opening and widening 
Plaza will then ultimately become a great undertakings which h aes been regarded as 
center of public and semipublic buildings. notable. The Kingsway in London is a 


Doubtless, those who are not familiar mile in length, and only 100 feet in width, 


with this project will wonder what it has and is merely a much-needed street. Rio ; 
cost and how the money has been raised, Branco, of Rio de Janeiro opened in [90% a 4 
About 1,000 properties have been affected at a cost of $7,000,00 1s 6.500 feet long. ‘= 
-“ and as many buildings removed. For the but only 108 feet wide. and but 600 build 4 
. ground for the Parkway, over $17,000,000 ings were demolished in pré paring the way . 
has been expended. This amount and funds The Severth Avenue extension and the 
a for the construction of the Art Museum, videning of Varick Street in New York 
Library and Municipal Court building, City is chiefly a widening, and it is only 
e 
; 


ROUTE OF FAIRMOUNT PARKWAY BEFORE VIEW FROM THE SAME POINT SIX YEARS 
DEVELOPMENT WAS STARTED AGO, SHOWING TWO SECTIONS OPEN 
A recent photograph of the completed parkway 
is reproduced on the front cover of this issue 


~ Or, — : ity + be - 
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100 feet wide, without iny grouping ot 

buildings; it is a much-needed roadway, 
with none of the other characteristics ot 


the Fairmount Parkway. The 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago is merely a 
widening, n cutting, 
Parkway, and has a maximum width of only 
140 feet, | 
is of that width at its nart 


for two blocks only. 


t a diagonal as is the 


while the Philadelphia Parkway 


owest point 


, and 
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It is its threefold character of affording 
pportunities for several great groupings of 
{ ic buildings: of Fairmount 
Park to the heart of the city; and of cre- 
ating a great traffic diagonal thoroughfare 
that makes the fact that the 
now in use of notable interest as on 


bringing 


Parkway 1s 
f the 
achievements in city planning in 
It is an achievement well 


great 
America. worth 
the study of every visitor to Philadk Iphia. 


Los Angeles Votes $26,500,000 of Bonds for 
New Improvements 


Hi: future development Los Angeles 
along progressive lines has been provided 


for, in the approval at the municipal elec- 
tion on June 5 of bond issues totaling $26,500, 
000. Of six items submitted to the voters, only 
one was defeated—$35,000,000 for power-plant 
development This received jority vote, 
but failed of the necessary two-thirds 
The proposal to erect a new City Hall, on a 
site at the north end of the city, and to make 
it a feature of a future administrative center, 
carried with a sweeping majority, and the bond 
issue of $7,500,000 for the land and building 


was approved The accompanying 
of the proposed City Hall and 

Center is 1 from a report of the City 
Planning Association of Los Angeles, recom- 
mending this plan. This report, printed in the 


illustration 
\dministrative 
re produc 


| ELECTION JUNE Sth 


VOTE TWO Pace 


YES on $7,508,008 Bewds for City Hall and Sete 


YES on Admimastratere Center North of Furst Street 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER. FOR LOS ANGELES 


t large circular, was distributed 
izens prior to the election. 

The children of Los Angeles will have ad 
st $1,500,000, the vote 


issue being practically unanimous. The 


imong 


approy il of $2.00: 000 viaduct bonds make 


pe 
ible the completion of the viaduct and grade 
crossing elimination program now under way, 


which it is hoped will overcome many of the 


city’s traffic difficulties. An expenditure of 
$15,000,000 for Los Ange les harh« r improve 
ments was authorized, to insure the continued 


rapid development of the harbor. Additional 
land for the new public library building site 
giving an unobstructed view from the west of 
the new building now being erected on Normal 
Hill, will be secured with the $500,000 voted for 
that purpose. 


BEPRODUCTION OF PART OF A LARGE FOUR-PAGE FOLDER USED IN THE CAMPAIGN FOR 


LOS ANGELES’ ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER 
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Water of Infiltration in Sewer Systems 


Difficulties Experienced in Lowa and How They May Be Overcome 


By H. V. Pedersen 


State Sanitary Engineer, Des Moines, lowa 


XCESSIVE 


systems in lowa has given rise to cer- 


infiltration in sewer 
tain problems for which few engineers 
have really taken time to work out satis- 
factory solutions. Theoretically, it is very 
easy to exclude all water by putting in un 
derdrains, but, practically, it is difficult. Out 
of the total number of 190 municipal sew 
age treatment plants in lIowa, 122 are 
equipped with the shallow Cameron type 
of septic tanks. Many of these tanks are 
of just sufficient size to take care of the 
needs of the town. There are some excep- 
tions where the plants are much too small, 
ind some where the tanks may be plenty 
large enough for years to come, but the 
great majority are laboring even in normal 
times under the heavy load forced upon 
them. Every time it rains, and more espe- 
cially in the spring, the water that finds 
its way into the sewer systems through in- 
filtration is excessive for the good opera- 
tion of the plant, and the tank tends to un- 
load its contents onto the filters, where it 
causes ponding by reason of the surface 
mat. 
Causes of Infiltration 
Excessive infiltration may be due to: 
(1) failure to lay the pipe on a proper bed 
or to cement the joints as specified by the 
engineer; (2) although the work is done 
according to specifications, the engineer 
may have failed to judge the conditions and 
to provide for suitable construction; (3) 
all the precautions may be of no avail and 
excess water find its way through seem 
ingly water-tight joints into the sewer. 
There is little excuse for the first cause 
The contractor should be made to under- 
stand that if the sewer joints are not made 
as tight as possible or a safe foundation 
provided for the pipe, he will not be paid 
for his work. 
contractors have gone along with construc 
tion, allowing their men to do inferior work 
and then make a big bluff at the end of 
the job. Men trained to lay pipe often 
lack intelligence, do not realize the 


Unfortunately, many times 


trouble caused by infiltration and do 
not take pains, and in some cases actually 
try to deceive the inspector and 
boast about it later. 


Competition in 


go as far 
is to 
bidding often makes it 
impossible for the contractor to do good 
work and to break even Naturally, a 
contractor wants to make money on the 
iob. The town awards the job to the low 
est bidder, makes the contractor slice and 
cut his bid in order to get the job, and 
then expects first-class work. Competition 
is a good thing, but all towns and all engi- 
neers must realize that a sewer job should 
be let at such a price as to allow the con- 
ractor to do first-class work and make a 
profit. 

The second cause is often more difficult 
to determine and: may in a way be more 
excusable. It is not possible to test every 
foot of a proposed sewer system, and even 
if a set of specifications include clauses re- 
quiring suitable foundations, it is often the 
fault of good judgment whether or not the 
particular grade of sand makes a good 
foundation. 

The third cause is the hardest to under- 
stand and to overcome. It seems on first 
thought entirely improbable that if all the 
necessary precautions known are taken, 
the sewer will still leak. A case illustrating 
this is the sewer laid on a rather steep hill 
in a town in Iowa. The ground was a hard 
As the 
trenching machine was just rounding the 
top of the hill, it struck a sand vein and 
without a moment’s notice water began to 
wash in sand and dirt, and before the men 
in the trench could move, they were stand- 
ing knee-deep in water. It took a week to 
lay the pipe a distance of 20 feet through 
this vein. The trenching machine had to 
be abandoned and hand work used. Every- 
thing a man could think of was done to lay 


yellow clay and occasional stone. 


the tile to exclude the water, but upon 
final inspection it was learned that the pipe 
on this hill flowed one-quarter full of water 
in spite of all precautions. Water from the 
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Overcoming Infiltration 


which dis- 


\ little extra wate 1 sewel 

charg: irectly i1 eam does no par 
ticular harm, but extr water Irom | a 
tion 1 ewers where the is treated 
has m bad effect Dake tor instance 
i here epti tank has gon ill 
winte thout cleaning As long as it is 
( d » one Wants t clean it out nd it 1 
ne ct d lo iva \ irm day 
melts the snow, or a heavy rain sets 

which penetrates the ground, and water 
finds its way into the ( el This water 


flowing into 
light, sludge-like 
out onto the filters, which in one day may 


put them complet of commission. 
There has been some talk of using cast iron 
pipe for sewer construction. This method 
would certainly reduce infiltration, but 
whether the extra f construction 
would make up tor the re iced trouble at 
the treatment plant « tis an economic 
question i tl in some ndy 
places it ] \ th the engineer;r s 


to consider 


time whethe not th se oO 
cast iro! ve is cheaper in the long run. 
Some e has recently been made of 
sewer- t compo ds in ice ot cement 
Che first experiments with these did not 


prove very satisfactory, but the con pounds 


on the market to-day seem 


satisfaction. Present-day methods of mak- 


ing cement joints do not secure ite! tight 


joints, and if compounds are pt satis 


they should be adopted by ¢ 


engineer. It is certain that 


very 
if compounds 
ind if tight joints 
‘onditions, 
should 


costs tron IOto 15 


can 
this method 


be universally 


will prove durabk 
be secured under all « 
sewer construction 
idopted even if cents 


per foot more than cement joints. 


Effects of Infiltrat'on on 
Tanks and Imhoff Tanks 


Relative Septic 


The troubles from excess infiltration are 
more noticeable n the Came 1 tvpe of 
septic tank than in the Imhoff tank. It 


that the installation of a 


ank than would or 


larger Imhoff tan linarily 
be required if there were no excess imitra- 
tion is one wa t of the trouble usually 
experienced. The deeper the Imhoff tank, 
the less troubl More use should be made 
of the two-story tank, and less of the shal- 


low type except where it is ab- 


solutely nec to do so. 


Use of Overflow Weirs 
The remedies suggested for new systems 
do not, 


however, relieve the troubles of 


{ peration. Several of the 


now in of 


plants in Iowa which have given trouble 
have been provided with a shut-off valve 
that governs a by-pass line. This may 


of the 
located outside of the town, and 
t absurd to believe that when it rains at 
night a caretaker will rush out to the plant 
tank. In 
factor, it is 
\n ad- 
a man- 
flows 


seem to solve the problem, but most 
plants ar¢ 
it is 
and open the valve to relieve the 
order to eliminate this human 
best to ins veir. 
I ced in 
hole near the plant that when the pipe 
height it will 
ieving the treat- 
ater. It is 
allow the water to escape directly 
when the 
t the treat- 


overflow 


weir should be so pla 


justable 
above a certain overflow 
into a bv pass line, thus rel 
ment plant of excessive wv far 
better to 
into the 


stream during a storm, 


sewage is most dilute, than to pu 


ment plant out of commission in trying to 
the 


force all of weakened sewage through 
it. 

er read before the 
Iowa Engineering 
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Planning a Municipal Hospital for a 
Small City 


By S. S. Goldwater, M. D. 


Director, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City: sometime Municipal Hospital Consultant 
to New York, Cleveland, and Newark, N. J. 


HE hospital problem of a small cit freely. It is commonly and, I think, cor 

or town is in one sense more difficult rectly assumed that the conditions under 

than that of a large city, for 1 which most of the private or non-munic 
small city it may be necessary that a single ipal hospitals are conducted are not uch 
institution assume the entire responsibilit as to meet the needs of persons in moderate 
for the care of the sick, while in a large circumstances who desire private or at least 
city the load is invariably divided among semi-private accommodations at moderate 
several. Before considering a hospital pro cost. So that even in cities where volun- 
gram for a small city, it will be helpful to tary hospitals abound, there appears to be 
glance at conditions which affect the hos in unsatisfied need in unsolved hospital 
pital policy of the larger municipalitic problem that has an important social-eco 
T he __ hospital nomic bearing, and 
which is supported to which municipal 
by voluntary con- Work Out Your Hospital authorities =m a } 
tributions has be- eventually be com 


' Program, Then Go Ahead 
come a characteris- 
Instances may be cited in which the 


tic American insti- starting point in a hospital program themselves. But the 
tution. With the has been an arbitrarily determined sum peculiar and chat 
aid of public sub- of money. Rough estimates have been acteristic task of 
made of the cost of construction per . 

sidies in some cities, bed (a most misleading term, owing the municipal au 
without such aid in horities it the 


others, but every- 
where in the greater 
industrial centers, 
such hospitals vol- 


to the varied nature of building pro- t 
grams), and the capacity of the hospi- l 
tal has thus been arrived at. Common 
sense often demands that one cut one’s 
garment according to the cloth, but in 
the planning of a hospital this is a with con 


arger cities is to 


beds for patients ill 


poor rule, for even if the amount of 
money available at the moment is in- 
sufficient to complete at once the hos- 
pital which the community needs, an 
ideal program may be formulated and 


untarily assume the 
task of caring for 
the sick, especially 
for persons suffer 


1 
chronic diseases. In 
addition they may 
be called upon to 


pro\ ide observation 


ing from acute ill- may subsequently be carried out, step wards for mental 
ness and for women by step. patients, to offer 
in childbirth. Of either temporary ot 
some thirty thou- permanent shelter to 
sand hospital beds in New York City, full tuberculous invalids for whom the state has 


one-half are under private direction; but failed to provide, 


many of the so-called private hospitals de- 
rive part of their support from grants m ide 
to them by the municipality for the care of 


indigent sick 
certain classes of cases. 

Where public and private hospitals exist 
side by side, the private hospitals rarely 


both hospitals and d 


a 


k whom 


i] finally, to maintain 


Ispensaries for a tne 


the private hospitals 


fail to prov ide for or to reach. 
Let us turn now to 
is compelled to face 


the smaller city, which 


ts hospital problem 


alone, deriving no aid from private institu- 


1 


undertake the care of persons suffering tions. Such a community is confronted with 


from chronic diseases, and still more rarely a situation of great practical difficulty ; and 


the care of those who are afflicted with 


contagious diseases. Both the well-to-do here the sicknes 


] vali 


of 


yet the problem is simplified by the fact that 


the community must 


and the poor use the private hospitals e evaluated and handled in its entirety. 
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Sickness affects all classes, and so all classes 
logically enter into the program, the poor 
more than the rich, because of their rela- 
tive 


do also in so far as the 


helplessness when ill, but the well-to- 

treatment in hos- 
unavoidable, as in and 
desirable, as in childbirth; 
and 


For 


urgent char- 


pitals is accident 
emergency Cases; 
s disease; 


prudent, as in contagiou 
urgent, as in acute surgical conditions 


surgical treatment of a non 
acter, the well-to-do patient may freely 
1 in this choice he is 
not confined to any particular locality; but 


so far as the poor are concerned, all kinds 


choose his hospital am 


of clinical treatment necessarily enter into 
the local community program. 


Sickness may be of many kinds: it may 
be acute or chronic; contagious or non- 
contagious; “medical” or “surgical”; and 
it may attack adults or children. This 


suggests the manner in which patients must 
be grouped. 

An ill 
culties which 
by means of well-equipp* 


ness present diagnostic diffi- 


may 


cannot be overcome except 


laborat« ries of 


radiology It 
and 


microbiology, chemistry, or 
may require many forms of treatment 


hence a large and varied technical equip- 
ment. Furthermore, disease is not neces- 
sarily incapacitating, though its treatment 


be essential; hence, dispensary as well as 


hospital facilities are an indispensable part 
of a community health organization. Be- 
sides wards and rooms for the sick, labor- 


department or 


atories, an out-patient dis- 
pensary, and a variety of therapeutic facil- 
ities (of which surgical operating rooms are 
the most conspicuous and familiar), a hos- 
pital plant necessarily includes living quar- 
ters for physicians, and 
other hospital personnel, and the manifold 
equipment of a large household. 
pital has been defined as a hotel 
sick; it is that deal 

In determining -the size of a hospital for 
a given community, the population to be 
served is the first element to be 
sidered Numbers, character, and rate of 
growth call for consideration. 
Relevant to this study 
sources of the community, the prevailing 
occupations and their health hazards, the 
manner in which families and individuals 
without families are housed, the sickness 
rate, the presence of 
peculiar characteristics and customs (if a 
racial group is known for its unusually 


nurses, resident 

The hos- 
for the 

more. 


and a great 


con- 


separate 


are the economic re- 


groups possessing 


MA 
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high birth rate or for its employment of 
midwives instead of doctors, these factors 
should be weighed in planning the com 
munity hospital). 


Five Beds for Each Thousand of Population 
The familiar rule of thumb which pro- 
vides five hospital beds for general hospital 
one thousand of the 
population is satisfactory as a point of de- 
parture. The figure named, however, as- 
sumes that mental and 
chronic pulmonary tuberculosis are other 
wise cared for, as in state institutions, and 
that.cases of contagious disease are already 
provided for. A careful and expert local 
survey should precede the preparation of 
building plans for community. 

A scheme of clinical organization should 
be worked out in Wherever 
possible, a school of nursing should be made 
an integral part of the hospital organiza- 
tion; in the case of very small hospitals 
this will necessitate affiliation with other 
hospitals. The clinical departments 
in a general hospital are those of medicine, 
surgery, pediatrics, and obstetrics, but 
specialism has nowadays become so vital 
a part of medical practise that even in small 
hospitals consideration must be given to 


purposes for each 


cases cases of 


any 


advance. 


basic 


the diseases of women, to diséases of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat, and to ortho- 
pedics, urology, venereal diseases, derma- 
tology, neurology, and _ psychiatry. In 


smaller communities all of the 
may not be represented by men 
among the local practitioners, and in the 
absence of a qualified chief, little wou'd be 
gained by setting up a clinical department 
on paper, for it is men rather than space 
and technical equipment that determine the 
fruitfulness of a medical institution. 

Both the immediate pbuilding 
and the future expansion of the hospital 
must be considered. Clinical expansion may 
be anticipated along two lines: in the case 
of a hospital in which the various clinical 
specialties are originally either unrepre- 
sented or incompletely represented, the sub- 
sequent introduction of additional depart- 
ments may be taken for granted; while in 
the case of a hospital which is completely 
organized at the outset, the probability of 
growth of the original clinical 
must be reckoned with. Just now the de- 
mand for maternity beds is increasing 
throughout the country more rapidly than 


Spt cialties”’ 


compet nt 
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the demand for hospital beds of any other 
kind: recent statistics show that 13 per 
cent of all of the children born in the United 
States are born in hospitals, but in certain 
communities the utilization of hospitalsrises 
to 40 per cent of all cases. This brings up 
the problem of producing a flexible plan—a 
hospital so planned that it may be enlarged 
easily in whole or in part, and so that some, 
at least, of the space which is assigned to 
the various clinical divisions may be inter- 
changed at will. 

For the purpose of stimulating the build- 
ing of small hospitals of an efficient char- 
acter, The Modern Hospital recently insti- 
tuted a competition among architects. Offi- 
cials of small cities and towns may derive 
benefit from a study of the program which 
was prepared by the present writer and 
thers for the guidance of the competing 
architects. The program follows: 


PROGRAM OF A HOSPITAL OF NOT LESS 
THAN ae OR MORE THAN 
FORTY BEDS 
Single and double rooms............. 16 to 20 beds* 
4, 5 or 6 beds 
4, 5 or 6 beds 
Maternity WArd....ccccecess 1 or 2 2-bed or 1 4-bed 


At least two 
for recovery 
Charting space 
Medicine closet and sink 
Pantry 
Utility room 
Linen closets 
Janitor’s closet 
Supply closet 
\erandas 
Sterilizing room 
Doctors’ scrub up room 
Doctors’ dressing room with lockers and _ toilet 
Nurses’ dressing room with lockers and toilet 
Nurses’ workroom 
Anesthesia room 


l-bed rooms accessible to the wards 
segregation. 


*This program was designed for a 
voluntary hospital; in a municipal hospital the pro 
portion of single rooms would be much less. 
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Minor operating room planned to serve as an emer 
gency or delivery room 

Accident receiving and surgical dressing room 

Birth room 

Nursery 

X-ray room 

Clinical laboratory 

Drug room 

Waiting room for out 

lreatment room for ou 

Clinical record room 

Office 

Reception room 

Visiting doctors’ consultation room 

Locker and dressing-room with bath for 
nurses 

Kitchen, including 
special diets 

2 bedrooms for male help, with bathroom 

2 bedrooms for female help with bathroom 

toiler room and coal-bin 

Small isolation cottage 

Cold storage room 

Storage for groceries 

Officers’ dining-room 

Nurses’ dining-room 

Help’s dining-room 

Resident physician’s bedroom and bath 

Superintendent’s bedroom and bath 

Laundry 

Clean linen room 

Storage room for miscellaneous supplies 


Lavatories and toilets as required 


patients 
t-patients 


non-resident 


facilities for the preparation of 


The Question of Cost 
City officials and taxpayers are interested 
A 40-bed hospital 


above pro- 


in the question of cost. 
recently built on the lines of the 
gram was found to contain 397,000 cubic 
feet, including accommodations for 
As to the fire-proof construction, 
recent estimates vary all the from 46 
cents and 48 cents to 60, 70, and even 80 
cents per cubic foot. These figures cover 
fire-proof construction and the best type of 
sanitary interior finish. If lim- 
ited, the substitution of semi-fire-proof 

non-fire-proof construction might be con- 
sidered, but only in it is possible to 
place all of the patients on the ground floor. 
The temptation to resort to cheaper types of 
construction is particularly strong at the 


nurses. 
cost of 
way 


funds are 


case 


THE HOSPITAL DESIGN, BY BUTLER AND RODMAN OF NEW YORK, WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE 
IN THE MODERN HOSPITAL’S $1,000 INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
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THE SECOND PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN, 


nt, in view of the abnormal st of 

ng truct 

| bon ie would have to 
cove ‘ of tl te, architect tees 
and n alle equipment \n estimate of 
the cost of movable equipment cannot safely 
le made i! general term alt ough the 
formula of one d equipment to ten 
dollars ot hospital building is sometimes 
given may, with reserve, be used as a 
guid Under no circumstances should the 
mistake e mace it reck ing the cost of 
hospital construction in terms of the cost 
of schoolhouses Citi which have for 
mulated financial ogram on this basis 
have subsequently been sadly disillusioned. 


BY JOHN J. ROTH, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


It would be i 


hospital 


npossible to analyze tl 
cost ot 


into the 


maintenance or to ente 
details of withor 


1 
administration 


unduly prolonging this articl In concl 


sion, let me only sav that if a municipa! 


“391 
all SOClal Classes, Il Wi 


hospital is designed and conducted for fh 
care of ll 


lf-supporting. Prol 


large Vv, 
\merica is unwilling 


and may b 
ably no city in to cor 


tribute something toward the medical an 


nursing Care of its sick poor. 


Reprints of the complet rticle 


Institute of Government and Politics to Be Conducted at Columbia 


University by National League of Women Voters 


open te person wl vishes 
to attend. and who 1 the fee of $22 
harged by Columbia University, will be 


ersit he 
conducted July 16 to 27 by t National League 
of Women Voters. This Institute of Govern- 
ment 1 Politics will | ( s in General 
Problems in Popular G ment. Efficient Law 
M iki (itv Governn the Meri system 


\ids to Efficient Go 


and the Budget as 


ment, and Popularizing the Teaching of Gov- 
ernment 

The faculty will include the following well- 
known specialists: 


Professor T. R. Powe ( I i 
W Dodds, Secreta Na | | 
Profess Ar M ( 

M Dire ( } 
tior Profe I say | ( sit 


Additional information can be se 
the Department of Citizenship Schools Na 
tional League of Women Voters, 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington, | 


Town Forests in Massachusetts 


Y a vote at its recent annual town meeting 
to set aside a 7o-acre park as a town for 
est, Great Barrington, Mass., became the 


that state to establish 


ation Forty othe r towns in the 


nineteenth municipality ir 
such a resery 
state now have committees w 


ow | similar 
plans, from which action is 


certain to 


orking on 


almost 


result, as the movement is making great 
way under the encouragement offered by th 
State Deparment of Conservation and_ th 
Massachusetts Association. The lat 
ter hod has offered to plant 


Fore strv 
5.000 trees fre: 


establis! 


of charge for any town which will 
f roo acres or more 


a town forest of 


= 
~ 
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THE FOSTORIA, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOL BAND, WINNER OF THE $1,000 HIGH SCHOOL PRIZE ie 
IN THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND TOURNAMENT « 
tl 
ho School Bands Hold Big National 
nec! 
Cipa! 
Tournament 
ial 
rol By Patrick Henry 
_ Secretary, School Band Contest Committee of America 
an 
UNDREDS of thousands gathered Lake Michigan. It was a real camping 
H along Chicago's lake front the week party. The camp was called “Camp Dever,” 
of June 4 to listen to what was con- named after Chicago's Mayor, and the boys 
sidered the greatest school band tournament, vere under the protection and discipline of 
nal in character, ever held in the’ the R. O. T. C. officers, in charge of Major 
nited States. It was a “City of Toots’ FI. L. Beals, supervisor of physical educa- 
a week, and the boy musicians from all tion in Chicago High Schools. Everything 
sii parts of the country tooted themselves into possible was done for the care, protection 
the hearts of Chicago’s populace. There nd entertainment of the voung musicians 
was music in the air from 
the Sunday preceding the 
tournament, when the bs 
“ first bands started to ar- 
. : e, until the last of the 
( juvenile musicians left 
for their homes the fol- 
stra owing Saturday. The 
ron contest was held under 
Na tl iuspices of the Music 
ven Industries Chamber of 
Commerce during the pe- 
od of its convention at - 
the Drake Hotel. a 
ad The keys of the city 
th: were turned over to the 
th boys, who camped out on 
a the city’s $5,000,000 Mu- oH JOLIET, ILL, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BAND, WINNER OF oe 
lis! nicipal Pier, a mile out in THE $1,000 PRIZE FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL BANDS BK 
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They slept and ate on the pier, with the ex- 
ception of the Oklahoma City band, which 
traveled in a private Pullman and 
used it as their hotel while in the city. The 
boys and the girls—for there were a num- 


here 


ber of girls in several of the bands—were 
taken to places of theaters 
and ball parks, and they gave concerts in 
churches, on the and at the music 
trades convention. 

Captain W. H. Santelmann, leader of the 
United States Marine band, 
chief judge of the tournament. The con- 
test was staged in a specially constructed 
band-stand in Grant Park, opposite the 
Hotel, with Captain Santelmann 


amusement, 


pier 


( orps was 


Congress 


in an adjoining stand making notes. The 
juvenile musicians were judged on four 
points—tone quality, expression, intona- 
tion, precision—making a total of forty 


ten points for each subject. 


After each band had finished, the ratings 


possible points, 


were placed in a sealed envelope, which was 
not opened until the close of the tournament. 

The spectacular climax the 
tournament came on Thursday, the final 
day of the contest, when all the competing 
bands assembled in Grant Park before one 
of the largest crowds which ever gathered 
on the lake front. Traffic on Michigan 
Avenue was suspended and the Boulevard 
was turned over to the boy musicians for 
their parade. Band after band fell into 
line and marched up the great boulevard 
from the Congress Hotel to the Wrigley 
Suilding, and then countermarched to Grant 
Park, where Santelmann an- 
nounced the The boy musicians 
were then lined up for a massed concert of 
all the competing bands, and the leader of 
the High School band, J. W. 


Wainwright, of Fostoria, Ohio, was given 


great ot 


Captain 
victors. 


victorious 


the honor of leading the massed bands in 
the first of the pieces—* National Emblem.” 
The boys of the Fostoria band then carried 
their on their around 


leader shoulders 
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Grant Park as the huge throng cheere 

The competition was very keen and th 
markings of the leaders very close. Fos 
toria’s rating, which won the major priz: 
of $1,000 in the high school class, was 34 
Harrison Tech., of Chicago, won the sec 
ond prize of $500 with a rating of 32 
Council Bluffs, Ia., third, $300, with 31 
and Hyde Park, of Chicago, fourth, $20 
with 30. The next ten on the list were s: 
close that it was decided to give them 
special prizes of $100 each. They were 
East Chicago, Ind.; Richland Center, Wis. ; 
Newcastle, Pa.; Paw Paw, Mich.; Pitts- 
burgh, Emerson band; Gary, Ind.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Louisville, 
Ky.; and Rockford, II. 

The awards to the grammar schools were 

follows: Joliet, first, $1,000, with a 
rating of 29; Harvey, IIl., second, $500, 
with 24; Gary, Ind., third, $300, with 23; 
Glenwood Manual Training School, fourth, 
$200, with 18. 

So great was the success that it has been 
decided to make the national school band 
tournament an annual affair. The 1924 
tournament will be conducted under the 
auspices of the School Band Contest Com- 
mittee of America, a division of the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. Many of the school bands throughout 
the country already are making plans to 
give concerts and other entertainments to 
raise money to defray the expenses of the 
trip to the tournament next year. Rotary 
clubs, Kiwanis clubs, Lions clubs and 
Chambers of Commerce also are being in- 
terested. Because of the lack of funds, 
many bands which entered the tournament 
just closed were unable to come to Chicago. 
Announcement will be made later by the 
School Band Contest Committee of Amer- 
ica as to the date and detailed plans for the 
second tournament. Permanent headquar- 
ters have been opened in the Garrick The- 
ater Building, Chicago. 


AS 


“In this country we do not seem to find 


and penitentiary sites 


Why not more forethought and 
communities or enlarge them, for municipal playgrounds and municipal golf courses ? 


public will gladly make use of play facilities and play leadership if they are made available.” 
From “Now When I Was a Boy,” by Gustavus T. Kirby, Better Times Syndicate Service. 


any serious trouble discovering factory sites 
timely planning, as we build our 


The 


ae 


The Subgrade and Its Design 


Abstracted from the Progress Report of the Committee of the American Road 
Builders’ Association on Subgrade and Its Relation 


to Road Surfacing and Traffic 


HILE road surfaces, because of their 

characteristics, are divided into 

standard groups, subgrade condi 
tions are so variable and characteristics so 
numerous that little has been done to group 
or standardize subgrade designs, other than 
to outline a few methods of treatment, all 
leading in the direction of stabilizing and 
increasing the bearing power of the sub- 
erade material. It is impractical at this 
time, on account of the variety of condi- 
tions, to specify details of subgrade con- 
struction, yet a few facts in connection 

th subgrade de- 


dries out. This effect of water proves the 


soil to be unstable and unsuitable for sub- 


grades. Generally speaking, the coarser 
the material up to a certain size practical 
for working, the less capillary saturation 
and the greater the bearing power. The 


only exception to this statement is cinders. 

Experiments have shown that a layer of 
coarse material, such as sand or gravel, 
when placed over clay, retards the capillary 
water from rising to the top of the sub- 
grade, or in the case of soil roads, to the 
top of the surface. Irom which it may be 
seen that the value 


gn may be con- 


oO! design of the 


lusively stated, viz.: Road Building a Science subgrade not only 

ae Y. bearing Road building is now reaching its depends on the regu 
power of nearly all rightful place in scientific development, lation of moisture, 
soils is inereased where the design and construction of but the proper se- 


when the moisture 
content is decreased. 

2. The _ bearing 
power is affected 
by moisture in some 
soils more than in 


the subgrade and foundation are com- 
manding nearly as much attention as 
the design and construction of the sur- 
face. Considerable economic waste has well, 

been caused by trying to correct sub- Any system of 
grade weaknesses by strengthening the 
road surface. This method has proved 


lection of the sub- 
grade material as 


drainage that will 


so conclusively wrong that much ex- prevent waver srom 
others. perimentation and serious study has finding its way to 
Therefore, t he been and is being given to the design the subgrade’ will 


first two principles 
in the design of 


and construction of a proper subgrade. 


also serve as a 


means of freeing 


subgrades are the 

regulation or exclusion of water and the 
selection of a subgrade soil or material 
that has the highest bearing power and is 
least affected by moisture. 

Subgrade design has for a long time been 
masking under the name of drainage, and 
in many instances the installation of pipe 
underdrains has been considered a cure- 
all, regardless of whether or not the sub 
grade was a drainable soil or material that 
would be bettered by the installation of 
such drain pipes. 

The bearing power of practically all soils 
is affected by moisture, so that in designing 
a subgrade it is necessary to see that the 
material that is least affected by moisture 
is used. Some soils expand greatly on tak- 
ing up water, and shrink up when the water 


the subgrade of the 
water that does by chance find its way to 
the subgrade. Generally this is found in 
the selection of subgrade material and a 
combination of ditches and underdrains. 
Care should be taken that the ditches are 
only of a sufficient depth to lower the water 
table and are located far enough from the 
traveled way to interpose no hazard to 
traffic. 

{f side or longitudinal ditches are de 
signed properly, it seldom happens that 
longitudinal pipe underdrains are necessary, 
for the open side ditch will perform all 
the drainage functions of such drains. 


Pipe Underdrains 


Oftentimes these longitudinal pipe under- 
drains are constructed beneath the roadway 
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In ec oils pipe derdrains are 
practic ilueles i e rate of flow 
through the imperviou iterial is so slow 


that the ter does not l its way qu kly 
t the { ind thu ke s the ibgrade 
iturate ind of a low bearing value. In 
other s through which water will be 
more quict ara ned ( erdrains are 
more ¢ tive ind as the becomes more 
le the grade ly nes more re- 
spi to the use of underdrains, but the 
necessity of underdrains becomes less. 

In impervious soil, pipe underdrains only 
the soil in its immediate vicinity; the im- 
pervious soil prevents percolation of water 
from the under-surface or the roadway to 
the pipe. Soil underlying the surface slab 
being saturated, it i ¢ value is conse- 
quently reduced to a minimum 

Most typical road sections carry a side 
ditch, the bottom f which is below the top 
of the grad Thi ch is sometimes 
replaced 1 drain, but either event the 
purpose is to cut off or interes pt any water 
from reaching the subgrade, as well as to 
act as a drain or sewer to carrv off the 
water. The side ditch also serves as a con- 
nection or sewer to carry off any water 


from the lateral drains 
Choice Between Open Side Ditches and Pipe 
Underdrains 
The question of choosing between open 
side ditches and pipe underdrains for the 
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lisposal of water is one of service and cost 
combined. It is both difficult and costly to 
keep the open ditches free from obstruction 
of ice or earth slides and in a condition to 
function all the time. Whether it is more 
economical to install pipe drains or run the 
risk of soaking the subgrade and greatly 
impairing the road improvement is a prob- 
lem to be met with sound judgment, giving 
weight to the value of constant service and 
cost of maintenance, as well as to safety 
in the operation of traffic. 

Hard-surface practically 
proof or protect from rain the subgrade be- 
the surface. Selected 
proach this condition, though in a lesset 
his is especially true if the water 
running off the road surface over the shoul 
der is away from the subgrade 
toward the ditch. Thus we see that the 
road surface and side ditches protect the 
subgrade from water from the top and sides, 
but it is not protected from capillary mois- 
ture from the bottom, which in many soils 
exists in quantities sufficient to greatly de- 
crease their bearing power and thus weaken 
the subgrade. It is very difficult to cope 
with the water rising by capillarity, and 
many times this causes failure of the road 
surface, 


roads water- 


low soil roads ap 


degree. 


drained 


Combating Capillary Water 

Underdrains in most soils will relieve the 
ground of free water, but recent research 
in this field by the University of North 
Carolina and the State Highway Commis 
sion have shown conclusively that under- 
drains will not take care of capillary water. 
he ditches and underdrains may be de- 
signed to adequately cope with the surface 
water and water from springs and other 
sources, yet capillary water may be pres- 
ent in sufficient quantity to the 
stability of the subgrade to such extent that 
it must be cared for. 

Assuming that surface water may be 
cared for by ditches, and that water in the 
subgrade from springs and other sources 
may be relieved by underdrains and ditches, 
the problem of caring for capillary water 
still remains. The most satisfactory Way to 
cut off capillary water is to introduce a 
layer of material of low capillary value, 
or, in other words, a material through which 
the passage of the capillary water will be 
retarded. This can often be accomplished 
by selecting, in the grading of the road, 


decrease 


at 
2 
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material of low capillarity and using it for 
a subgrade on which will rest the hard sur- 
face or, in the case of soil roads, that por- 
tion used by traffic. It often happens that 
it is more economical to borrow material 
the bearing value of which is least affected 
by water, for the subgrade, and it some- 
times may be desirable to waste materials 
from cuts and borrow satisfactory material 
for the fills. Too much stress has been laid 
on the balancing of quantities, and too little 
stress has been laid on the selecting of 
material entering the subgrade. 

In establishing the grade of a road it is 
iecessary to know the character of the 
various materials in order that the most 
suitable material may be selected for the 
subgrade. Many times it is more eco- 
nomical to raise the grade in the cuts and 
take advantage of the better material near 
the surface and borrow material of high 
bearing value for the remainder of the 
embankment, than to balance the quantities 
bv using the material from the cuts if it be 
of low bearing power. The engineer who 


31 


attempts to balance quantities, disregarding 
the quality of the material entering the sub 
grade, will greatly reduce the strength and 
life of the road surface and its value to the 
public. 

It cannot be said that the details of ideal 
design of subgrades up to this time have 
entered into the details of road construc 


tion, with the possibie exception of d iin 
or where by chance the grading of the road 
supplied the better material. There are 


many elementary principles that have been 


established which are not being generall 


ng ¢ 
followed. 
It is difficult to measure in dollars the 


value of a properly designed subgrade, for 
in many instances the surface has borne 
the blame for failures or received the credit 
for success when in truth the subgrad 
was responsible for the condition of the 
highway. It can be safely said that a dollar 
spent for the first two elementary prin 
ciples of subgrade design will return 
ger dividends than money spent in at 


other place in road construction. 


Garbage and Ash Collection Costs in 
Dayton, Ohio 


HE following figures and comparisons 
give an idea of the work of the Street 
Department in Dayton in the collec- 
tion of garbage and ashes during the first 
two months of this year. In January, 1922, 
24 cars were shipped to the reduction plant 
and 55 tons, or the equivalent of I car, sent 
to the workhouse farm for the feeding of 
hogs. In February, 1922, 19 cars were 
shipped to the reduction plant and 55 tons 
to the workhouse farm. In January, 1923, 
28 cars were shipped to the reduction plant 
and 55 tons to the workhouse farm. In 
February, 1923, 24 cars went to the reduc- 
tion plant and 95 tons to the workhouse 
farm. Therefore 9 cars and 40 tons more 
garbage was collected during the months 
of January and February in 1923 than in 
1922. 
Complaints regarding the non-collection 


of garbage are generally due to the fact tha 


garbage is not kept in proper receptacl 
or is placed where the collectors are unable 
to get to it, such as in locked garages or 
back of locked gates. lhe householder 


insure regular collection of yardage 


membering the collection dates and placing 
the receptacles at a convenient place. The 
following figures show the amount of ashes 


and rubbish collected during January and 


February, in comparison with the sam 
months of 1922 and indicate larger colle 
tions this year at lesser cost: In Januar 
1922, 9,835 cubic yards were collected 
a cost of $4,946.50; in January, 1923, 1 
705 cubic yards at a cost of $4,685.00. In 


February, 1922, 8.810 cubic vards were 


lected at a cost of $4,595.40; Februar 


1922, 9,430 cubic vards at a cost of 


$4,173.95. 


ANTIOCH THE FIRST LIGHTED CITY 
Antioch, in the fourth century, is believed to have been the first city to make 
attempt to light its streets at night—New York Sun and Globe. 
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The Function of Alum in Water 
Purification 
By W. F. Donohoe 


URE water is of the greatest impor- 

tance to any community. Disease 

lurks in every drop of polluted water, 

and the efficiency or inefficiency of the 

methods employed to purify a community’s 
water-supply is measured in death-rate. 

The danger of contagion from polluted 

I 


water is well known n Europe, Asia and 


Africa the cholera scourge, with its mil- 
lions of victims, was found to be directly 
raceable to water contamination. In the 
United States, instances are numerous in 
which the infection of a water-supply by 
the excreta of a single typhoid patient has 


spread the disease over an entire country 
side. Epidemics of diarrhoea and typhoid 
are frequent resuks, especially in thickly 
populated regions, of failure to safeguard 


properly the community water-supply. 

Some method of water purification is 
necessary wherever a community derives its 
water-supply from surface waters. In some 
regions where the watershed is exception- 
ally free from habitations and the water 
from suspended matter, filtration through 
filter-beds of sand and gravel is sufficient 
for the production of a potable water. In 
many sections, however, the water contains 
organisms that pass freely through a sand 
filter. Sometimes, too, the water brings 
down so much sediment that interference 
with the proper working of the filter results. 
In such cases and where the watershed is 
situated in a thickly peopled region and, 
consequently, is easily subject to con- 
tamination, sand filtration must be supple- 
mented by some form of chemical treat- 
ment. 

Alum has heen found to he very effective 
for this purpose. The use of alum for the 
purification of municipal water-supplies is 
no new development. Alum has been so 
used for twenty centuries and has long been 
a factor in the water purification systems 
of Europe. In the United States alum is 
commonly used wherever high turbidity 
makes it impossible to remove the elements 
of pollution by other methods. 


The value of alum as a purifying agent 


lies in its power to rapidly precipitate ; 

suspended and semisoluble matter in wate 

As the suspended matter has strong affinity 
for the organic matter which causes poll 

tion, bacterial reduction is roughly propo: 
tional to the reduction in turbidity. Th 
effectiveness of alum for purposes of wat 

purification may be judged from the fact 
that as little as one or two grains of alu 

per gallon of water is sufficient to precipi 
tate a great amount of sediment. Th 
amount of alum required depends upon th 

amount of suspended matter to be removed 
While some waters can be clarified with a 
little as 0.6 grain of alum per gallon, ver 

turbid water like that of the Missouri and 
Sacramento Rivers requires 6 to 10 grain 
of alum per gallon. 

The primary function of alum is clari 
fication. Indirectly, or secondarily, alun 
also removes some bacteria, for many o! 
the latter cling to the suspended matte: 
precipitated by the alum. Sometimes 
where the water cannot otherwise be mad 
fit for consumption, other chemicals are 
used in connection with alum. The pur 
pose, in such cases, is to sterilize the water 
as a further protection against bacteria 
The chemical most generally used with alum 
in this process is chlorine. Ozone, potas 
sium permanganate, hydrogen dioxide, bro 
mine ‘and calcium dioxide have also beet 
used with varying degrees of success. 


The Advantages of Using Alum 


Alum not only brings down the suspended 
impurities more thoroughly than is possible 
with any other method, but also effects a 
great saving in time over the English, o: 
slow-sand, method of filtration. The prin 
ciple of that system is to allow a film of 
bacteria to collect on the surface of the 
sand and act as a strainer to prevent the 
passage of other bacteria. Two acres of 
slow-sand filter will filter 6,000,000 gallons 
a day. With the mechanical filtration 
method, in which alum is employed, it i: 
possible to satisfactorily filter, in less that 
one-tenth of an acre, over 14,000,000 gal- 


‘ay 
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lons a day, or 50 times the volume possible storms, when the turbidity of the 


with the slow-sand system. naturally higher, it is, of course ce 

The dry alum is mixed with water in to increase the pre portior The amount of 
solution tanks to form a 4% per cent solu- alum to be used must be determined fri 
tion. This passes through orifice boxes quently and exactly. An excess leaves 
equipped with devices for measuring the combined alum in the water, while too littl 


flow, and is forced through pipe lines into fails to effect proper sedimentation 


4 the raw water before the latter reaches To some, the use of chemicals in drin! 

: the sedimentation basin. ing water is, at first, distasteful. It must 
of The amount of alum necessary varies be realized, however, that fecal matter and 
i with the turbidity of the water. For the germs of disease present in untreated 
4 turbidities under 40 p. p. m., 0.6 grain of water are themselves chemical substances 
h alum per gallon has been found sufficient Through chemical treatment these deadly 
a for proper coagulation. After severe rain- organisms are removed. 

ut 

pi 


fh New Paving in Manchester, N. H. 


er Methods, Costs and Mixtures Described 
la 
e URING 1922, 17,641 lineal feet, or 3.4 construction of the sewer ended. The Man 
ani miles, amounting to 59,625 square chester Street Railway Company tool 4 
‘in yards, of paving of the coarse-mix and relaid some 3,000 square yards of pa pe 
Topeka type pavement was laid by city ment, and by agreement with the city the oe 
at forces and city equipment in Manchester, old block was transferred by the street rail 
un N. H., at a cost of $148,579.01, or an aver- way to such points as the city designated 
o! age cost of $2.48 per square yard. In addi- They also made payment for the breaking bis 
tte tion, a foundation for a new pavement of the old block, on account of its removal 
nes about 400 feet in length was completed and and the city delivered to the railroad com- 
ad treated with heavy oil. It was considered pany new block which was laid by the rail 
are inadvisable to put the topping on this sec- way company without any cost to the city 
bur tion until all settlement due to the earlier other than the cost of the block. The ¢ 
ater 
ria 
lum 
tas 
bro 
bee! 
nded 
sible 
ts a 
1, : 
prin 
n of 
the 
t the 
Ilons 
ation 
CONSTRUCTING NEW ROADS IN MANCHESTER, N. H 
than At left, the finished topping in part, the base ready for the top. Center, finished surface before 
adding a little cement and also a portion of the surface to which the cement has been added in the 
gal- background. At right, street completed about one year ago, showing smooth surface and excellent 


condition of roadway 


j 
; 
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pany also placed the concrete foundation. 
This improvement results in a benefit to 


suf- 


the city in that a very much better 
facing is obtained than if the old blocks 
had been used. 


Modified Topeka Pavement 

The ty] 
in Manchester 1s s 
ry modified Topeka type in that a 


ye of pavement that is being laid 
mewhat different from 
the ordin: 


measuring from 


greater percentage of ston 
1 inch to %-inch is used in the mix. Fre 
quent analvsis of the mix was made dur- 


ing the working season to see that the pro 
asphalt, stone sand were 


and 
t in a durable wear- 


portions of 
proper and would resul 
surface. 

onditions in Manchester are ideal for a 
bitulithic or asphalt concrete type of pave- 
aracter of the sub- 
also be- 


ing 


Cc 


ment, because of the cl 
soil. which is generally sandy, and 
cause of the good st run-off. 

In some places clay has been found, but 


irftace 


where encountered, it has been removed to 
a sufficient depth and replaced with better 
draining material. The gravel con- 
laid to a depth of 
6 to & inches, according to the importance 
street being paved. This was thor- 
oughly rolled, covered with a coarse sand 
layer of crushed 


base 


sists of screened gravel 


or screenings, and another 


stone or mixed crushed stone or gravel 
was added, to a depth of 2 inches. This 
was rolled and coarse sand or screenings 


were added to fill the voids. Then the top- 
ping of asphalt mix was placed and rolled. 
There is no question whatsoever that the 
wearing surface of this pavement will out- 
live the period of the bond issue, namely, 
ten vears. and the foundation will have a 
very much longer life, so that when the 
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wearing surface gives out a sur fac 
can be added at nominal cost. 

The analysis of the mix used for tl 
asphalt top shows 8 per cent of asphalt t 


new 


weight, and stone aggregate of the follow 
ing sizes: 

Passing Retained on Per cer 

1 inch. screen 
U-inch....ccccccece 10 per cent mest 5.8 
10 MEM. 40 per cent mesh........25 
40 80 per cent mesh........2] 
80 mesh......ceees .100 per cent mes! . 8 
100 mesh........--.-200 per cent mesh........ 1 
00 mesh 

All of the material used for the paving 


with the exception of the trap rock used 
in the mix, and the asphalt, was delivered 
from local gravel-pits or sand-banks located 
in Manchester. 

The low cost of the paving per squar: 
yard was due to the continuity of the work 
Screened gravel was obtained in the qua: 
tity needed at any time, day or night, fror 
a local contractor. Asphalt and trap roc! 
were purchased ahead in sufficient quant 
ties so that the supply at the city yard wa 
never exhausted. Before beginning th 
season’s work the asphalt plant was thor 
oughly overhauled, and with slight repai: 
it was in good condition for this season 
work. 

We are indebted to FE. R. 


erly 


Conant, forn 
Surveyor in Charge of Street Cor 
struction, Manchester, under .the Board of 
Highway Commissioners, for the materia 
above. Ina recent letter he states that this 
mixture has been 
years of 


after tw 


be n 


successful as, 
there appears to 
rolling or movement and the density is 
such that continuation of the mixture as 
noted is warranted. Mr. Conant has re 
signed to open an office as a consulting 
engineer in Boston, Mass. 


service 


Suggested Shower-Bath Standards 


T the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
Association for Promoting Hygiene 


ican 
and Public Baths, the following sugges- 
tions were submitted by the Committee on 


Shewer-Bath Standards, consisting of August 
P. Windolph of New York, chairman; Robert 
FG. Kelley of Baltimore, Md., and Arthur 
M (rane of Nutley, N J 


SUGGESTED SHOWER-BATH STANDARDS 


1 The showers and dressing compartments should 
be well lighted 

°, The showe ur dressing compartments should 
he nstructe a rial impervious to water 
sanitary and easily cleaned. The interior surfaces 
of *tments s present a perfectly smooth 
surface wit! s few ke and crevices as possible, 
to avoid the shelter for dirt and disease germs 

8 The floor of compartments should be of a sani 


tary material and sloped to carry off the water us 


in bath, uld be non-slipping 
4 There should be an ample supply of hot an 
cold water times. 


5. All pipes, fittings and valves should be of hea. 


and durable metal, placed so as to be easily accessil 
6. The shower head should be self-cleansing and 
so constructed that the water consumption may be 


controlled, and placed at the top of the 
partment set at an ungle of 45 degrees. 

7. The hot and cold water should be controlled 
either with a mixing valve so designed as to prevent 


shower con 


hack water pressure, or with separate valve on ea 
hot and cold water line 
The Association requests comments at 


criticisms on these suggestions before the ne 
annual meeting. Chairman Windolph’s address 
is 25 West 33d Street, New York 

The Association’s Swimming Pool Standard 
are still in force, as adopted May 12, 1915. 
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The Effect of Cold Weather on Plant Operation Greatly Reduced 


By C. 


HE village of Oriskany, N. Y., re 

cently completed the work of com 

pletely housing its sewage disposal 
plant, consisting of two Imhoff tanks, each 
2&8 feet in diameter, grit channels 
hamber and sludge well. 

Several conditions prompted this un- 
usual procedure. The plant stands in an 
exposed position on the Mohawk River 
flats, and the heavy accumulation of snow 
and ice in winter damaged the brickwork 
and wooden baffles of the Imhoff tanks. 
Careless people threw sticks and stones into 
the tanks, which interfered with the with 
drawal of sludge from the bottom. At one 


screen 


time the accumulation of rubbish became 


so great that the tanks had to be pumped 
and cleaned, at a cost of $400. ° There 
was also the possibility of someone’s fall 
ing into the unguarded tanks, with un- 
pleasant and perhaps fatal results. 
The two Imhoff tanks are covered by a 
uilding 30 x 60 feet, measuring 6 feet from 
sill to plate. The 8 x 8-inch hemlock sills 
rest on concrete piers set 10 feet center to 
center. The sills are anchored to the piers 
by 5g-inch bolts embedded in the concrete. 
The building is strongly framed of hard 
pine, with upright posts at 5-foot inter- 
vals. The roof is strengthened by six 
trusses built up of 2 x 6-inch timber 
doubled, The building is sided 4 feet high 


M. Niles 


on each side with matched spruce To 
provide the ventilation necessary for the 
plant, the sides 
are left open 2 feet below the eaves and 
covered with -inch galvanized 


successful operation of the 
] 


Wire screen stapled to the plate and 
to a 3 x 4-inch girt below the opening 
The root 
boards are laid tight and covered with 
composition roofing. 


rhe gable ends are covered solid. 


\ wing 10 x 29 feet covers the intake, 
comprising the grit channels and screen 
chamber. The construction is similar to 
that of the main building, except for lightet 
timbering. Three doors give access to the 
building at convenient points. The sludge 
well which is equipped with a heavy-duty 
chain pump and a 1'%-horse-power gaso- 
ties engine for pumping sludge to the fil- 
ter-bed, is covered by a separate building 
10 x 12 feet with one door and two win- 
dows. 

The cost of the buildings was $1,300, 
which will soon be repaid by the saving on 
repairs and by insurance against meddling 
and accidents. An unexpected advantage 
has also been gained. The main building 
with its ventilated sides keeps the raw sew 
age cool as it flows through the tanks in 
summer, and this eliminates the odor pre 
viously noticeable in the vicinity during 
warm weather. 


for the 50 best-lighted cities is about $2.05. 


Yearly Expenditure per Capita for Street Lighting 
Local conditions, electric rates, the area of the city, the population, and many other 
things influence the expense for street lighting. 
75 cents. There are a few cities spending over $3, the highest being $4.81. 


For the whole United States it is less than 
The average 
F. DICKERSON. 
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An Answer to the Garden City 
Challenge 


By Arthur C. Comey 


Fellow. American Society of Landseape Architects 


HE. three essentials in the British and physical separation of communities. 
gearden city are openne of com- is generally agreed, even by the Briti 
a “ea development. which will give champions of garden cities, that comm 
nuni lividual’s develop- ownership of land, which might be difficul: 
Ea fective barriers to continued growth, of attainment in America, is not essenti 
big masses of toa garden city. 
i small areas; I believe that the British idea has in 


practical features unde: 


either British or Amer 


~ | 4 | can conditions; that 
| 

either population wi 
| pil up in the city, bring 


ing all the evils of co: 
gestion, or that the ba: 
rier, agricultural or 
otherwise, will be broken 
down. I suggest as 

substitute the kind ot 
plan that will automatic- 
ally produce the very 
conditions that the Bri 
tish garden city aims at 
There are two essentials 


to this plan: separation 
of communities, as in th 


British garden city; and 


the development of the 
strip idea of growth 
controlled by the city’s 
S planning and by its con 
struction of arterial 
routes. 


Because of the pres 
sure for great cities to 
grow even greater, we 
must locate most of ou: 
ideally planned commu 
nities near and as parts 
“4 of them. The capita! 
and labor are there 
However, just as surely 
as city populations ar: 
allowed to spread ove 
the country in vast ag- 


glomerations without 


DIAGRAM OF A LARGE CITY-STATE DEVELOPING IN STRIPS pina, and wahout ad 
ALONG CARDINAL ARTERIAL ROUTES quate arterial provisio1 
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the cities will eventually lose their vigor 
and perhaps die of hardening of the arteries. 

For purposes of diagrammatic presenta 
tion of the scheme, we may cover the United 
States with a series of triangles. At each 
point of intersection there will be a city 
with its tributary region of, say, an area of 
1,000 to 5000 square miles, comprising a 
single economic unit, a city-state. The legs 
of the triangles will be the arterial con- 
nections with other city-states. As each 
grows large, the expansion of all forms of 
urban life will be carried out along these 
arterial connections. (See first diagram.) 

The artery through the strip will carry 
ill forms of transportation and _ transit. 
There will be, for instance, a motor high- 
way with space for four 
or more lines of vehicles 
in each direction; a tran- 
it line, with stations well | 
paced; and paralleling | 
these the steam railroad 
line, with local freight 
sidings. There will be no 
grade crossings, and no 
occasion to go Over or un- } 
der the arterial route ex- 
cept at intervals of a half- / ,/ 
mile to a mile. : 

The commercial center © RES 
of the city-state will be lo- 
cated somewhat off the 
principal interstate route, 
so that through traffic not 
destined for, or originat- 
ing in, the city will by-pass 
it. The smaller, satellite 
communities will be radi- 
ally connected by means 
of the artery; and de- 
velopment, as the city 
grows large, will be solely 
along these radials, be- 
cause they alone will 
carry transit lines and 
other means of transporta- 
tion. 

At a short distance on 
either side of the arterial 
strips there will be plenty 
of cheap land, since it will 
be relatively inaccessible 
for urban purposes, and 
this will be used for all 
kinds of agriculture, for 
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byright by Arthur C 


DIAGRAM OF A SINGLE COMMUNITY ON THE STRIP 


37 
parks and other public open spaces, and, at 


a greater distance, tor torest 


pre es 

where topography favors, for reservations 
ot wild lands. By means of the vid trat 
sit on the radials, it will be easy and cheay 
to get out to i dle t 
width, which may be twee! 
city-states and will lead directly to the ild 

1 4 
park in the open country 

In the suburban communities (see second 


diagram), apartment house areas will best 
be locate d neat the comme rcial center 
More‘and more open residential areas will 
extend out from the local center alon 
transverse thoroughfares. For the most 


part, owing to the lack of pressure and the 
ease with which successive local centers will 
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38 
start up, this re sidential district will partake 
of the nature of the typical garden suburb, 
with as much land about each house as the 
average worker really wants, instead f the 
tiny strip, or nothing, tl o frequently 
must be satisfied with to-day in the great 
citv. and which under present methods of 
growth must become more ‘iversal each 

[he strip plan will have the great ad- 
vantage over the evardet city that its de vel- 
opment wi he automat illy controlle 1 by 
the planning and construction of its trans 
portation facilities, both matters that ma 
properly be directed by the city (ne 
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of the difficulties in the garden city is to 
start it; and it will be equally or more d 
cult to stop it. In the strip plan we s! 
not be so much interested in stopp 
growth, as this will without extra eff 
spread out along the strips to succes 
new communities. The starting of the st 
will be made easy because the indust: 


locations are near the only lines of tra 


Proportionately few new cities are start: 
hut the strip system can be applied to any 
large city with success. 

A\cK» 


delivered bef } in City Planning Inst ¢ 
For a more thorot expos n see the author's 
gional Planning Theory” (notice on page 413 of s 
April issue). 


Some Sources of Dissatisfaction 


Do Any of 


to Your City 


HE bulletin of the Public Service In- 
stitute of a large city recently pub 


ished the following list of reasons 


for the existence of waste and extravagance 


in the local city government The list and 
the Institute's comments are here reprinted 
as offeri thought lling suggestions 


for city officials in ther municipalities 
where a modern charter or up-to-date 
methods of accounting and administration 


have not vet been installed: 


Some of the Reasons 
1. Lack of comprehensive financial planning 
2. Inadequate and antiquated accounting 
3. Overestimating revenues, either wilfully 
or from lack of information 
4. Underestimating costs, either wilfully or 
from lack of information 
5. Requests of departments for appropria- 
tions not adequat¢ lv analyzed 
6. Departments permitted to exceed ap- 
propriations 
7. Failure to compare details of expenditures 
from year to year 
Cost accounts not kept 
9. Unscientific purchasing 
Lack of comprehensive planning of work 
and improvements 


11. Diffusi ind confusion of authority 

12. Diffusion and confusion of responsibility 

13. Separate offices doing similar work 

14. 7 many separate offices, boards and de- 
partments 

15 quated methods used in some depart- 


ments 
16. Detailed records not kept of work done 
17. Technical men not selected to fill tech- 
nical positions 


Them Apply 
Government? 


18. Competent employees have no assurance 
of permanency in their positions 
19. The spoils system; public positions not 
filled by merit 
0. Absence of standards of hours and effi- 
ciency for employees 
21. Taking advantage of the fact that ineff 
cient service does not totally impair t! 
financial solvency of a government 
22. Presuming on public apathy and inability 
of taxpayers to resist increased taxes 
23. Tendency to be extravagant with other 
people’s money 
24. Ignoring the principle, “A public office 
a public trust” 


The Institute’s Comments 

No one department or office suffers from al! 
these weaknesses, and no one of the reasons ap 
plies to every office and department. However 
somewhere in some department, board or office 
(usually several) each of these applies. Tak: 
all together, they explain the cost of gover 
ment in , the deficits, the source of mu 
dissatisfaction, and the demand for a_ ne 
charter embodying the principles of good 
ganization, representation, and administrati 

\ll of these sources of waste can be elim 
nated—some with comparative ease, some wit 
difficuity. Some require charter change, son 
merely change in methods. and some a cha 
ia the attitude of the people. 

Underlying all is the necessity for facts 
formation: more information for officials, mo 
information for civic organizations, and, mos 
important of all, more information for the ta 
payers and citizens. When all citizens ha 
available the facts about governmental affairs 
methods, costs, results—the problems will be on 
a fair way to solution, 
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Arts Association. 


Is Raising Architectural Standards 


By Edward Sajous 


HE rapidly growing city of Santa 
TT Barbara, Calif., has a live Community 
Arts Association, with a Drama 
Branch, an Orchestra Branch, and a Plans 
and Planting Committee. 
In such a period of hurried construction, 
which has accompanied the growth of many 
cities, the tendency has been to erect cheap 


THE ROGERS BUILDING BEPORE REMODELING 


buildings to catch the demand for offices 
and to put up homes which are built to sell 
and satisfy for the moment, but which are 
lacking both in architectural beauty and in 
actual utility. In Santa Barbara, however, 
the Plans and Planting Committee of the 
Community Arts Association ‘has entered 
with great vigor into the very heart of the 
building industry. Its aims are to en- 
courage the building of good houses; to 
maintain high architectural standards; to 
arouse interest in beautiful gardens and in 
the planting of empty spaces with flowers; 
and to advocate municipal legislation con- 
trolling vacant lots. 

Recently, a prize was offered by the com- 


mittee to the local business house which, 
in altering its building, would conform 
most closely to high architectural and 


esthetic principles. Among the buildings 
altered during the past season was that ot 
Rogers & Son, a furniture company. An 


effort was made to make the building front 
beautiful, and after inspection of several 
buildings, the committee, composed of well 
known architects, awarded the prize and 
the right to set a plaque in the side of the 
doorway, to the Rogers firm. 


THE BUILDING AS IT NOW APPEARS 


Lectures by architects and designers are 
frequently held under the auspices of the 
Plans and Planting Committee. The 
Spanish motif, though it is not forced, is 
encouraged in Santa Barbara as that most 
suitable for the climate and topography. 
The committee is willing at any time to 
confer with home builders and to give ad- 
vice on their problems. Recently the new 
Santa Barbara City Hall, soon to be built, 
was the subject of the committee’s advice 
and help. 
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Adequate Street Lighting a Municipal 


Nece 


ssity 


By F. M. Reast 


N any locality, be it the largest city or 
the smallest crossroads \ ioe there is 

i eed ect et ol ng The 
the d i¢ t the me 1s day 
and the ever-increasin the automo 
bile have made it essential that the 
illumination of r street lequate and 
etlective f the satet ind tection ot 
( is to be considere The larger a 

( ne ts need vod light 
ng An increase in population means a 
corresponding increase in both vehicular 
and foot traffic, a greater number of stores 


and increased transportation facilities to 
take care of the added number, and the 
opening of new streets and the erection of 
new homes to house them. 

his means that additi ind extensions 
to the street lighting system will be re- 
quired within the area, and as congestion 
increases, higher lighting intensities will be 
needed in the more crowded sections of the 
city. 

lhe necessity for street lighting is, of 


course, admitted by everyone \s far ack 


is the Roman era the advertising value of 


street lighting was realized, for we read 
that in those early days lamps were placed 
at the entrances to baths, theaters and other 
public buildings in the city of Rome. Later 
on, we read, in the seventeenth century, 
the streets of Paris were lighted by means 
of candles placed in “lanthorns” and 
swung by means of cords and pulleys above 
the middle of the street. 

This shows that even centuries ago, when 
people as a rule retired early and the auto- 
mobile was undreamed of, the economic 
value of street lighting was realized. Based 
on present-day standards, the cost of light- 
ing in those days was very great, and the 
efficiency of the “system” was hardly ex- 
pressible in modern lighting terms. 

The necessity for effective street lighting 
varies in almost direct proportion to the 
population of town or city. With an in- 
crease in population we find a correspona- 
ing increase of traffic, both by day and by 
night, afoot and awheel. To assure safety 
and convenience to pedestrian and driver 
alike is a municipal obligation that no com- 
munity should shirk, 


DOUBLE-LANTERN STREET LIGHTING STANDARDS ON MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A NIGHT VIEW SHOWING THE USE OF BROADWAY POSTS IN DETROIT, MICH. 


The Advantages of Well-designed Street 
Lighting 

lhe effective lighting of our streets and 
highways is of vital importance to every 
member of the community. Besides being 
i convenience, it is a protective agency of 
far greater scope than a police force, and 
if course costs infinitely less to maintain. 
(ood lighting is one of the surest indica- 
tions of municipal efficiency and can be 
acquired and maintained at a moderate ex- 
pense. The interest on the investment in 

modern street lighting system is returned 
the form of increased prop- 
erty values and a decrease in accidents due 
to street traffic. Good street lighting cre- 
ates a psychological impression of thrift and 
advances civic pride, attracts 
favorable publicity, and aids in the promo- 
tion of other improvements. It assists the 
police and fire departments, facilitates the 
movement of congested traffic, and discour- 
ages deeds of violence. 

The statement has been made that street 
accidents do not “happen” but are “caused.” 
his assertion is undoubtedly true, but it 
is doubtful if the day will ever come when 
the absent-mindedness of human nature will 
not be responsible for most of the injuries 
on the streets and highways. 
Safety engineers attempt to classify traffic 
accidents as preventable or non-prevent- 
able, depending upon whether Or not a rea- 
sonable amount of caution was observed by 
the victim and a definite respect for safety 


innually in 


progress, 


received 


and the welfare of others was maintained 
by the responsible authorities. Next to 
educating the public to an observance of 
safety rules, there is no greater respon- 
sibility resting upon the shoulders of the 
municipality than the provision for ample 
street lighting to make safe the going and 
coming of both pedestrians and vehicles. 
Based upon data secured from a large 
number of cities in the United States, it is 
estimated that of 3,223 fatalities which oc- 
curred during the hours of darkness, 17.6 
per cent were directly attributed to lack of 
illumination—and_ this 
was found in a country where street light 


sufficient condition 
ing is generally of a very high order. These 
figures indicate very pointedly the condi- 
tions that must 
effective lighting facilities are not available 

The importance of 
measured by its street lighting. 
ping naturally gravitates to the 


exist in localities where 
is largely 


\s ship- 


cities with 


a locality 


good harbors, so the populace of a com 
munity at night instinctively turns toward 
the well-lighted thoroughfare or to amuse- 
ment places where the magnetic influence of 
attractive lighting has drawn it. 
Taking the 
possibilities of display lighting has often 
meant the success of a business enterprise 
which would otherwise have been a failure. 
Many instances are on record of merchants 
whose, shops were located on streets off 
the beaten path of trade travel, who, by a 


advantage of commercial 


concerted effort, often at their own expense 
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ec ed 1 il tv a light- 
orna 
nel i i nh the i steady 

eam of busine is diverted from the 
tt street aor 

\ ect t 
nete ore civic 

veneral cle i 1 piace n 

I h t ind Ort eautiful street 
I bee ed successtully 
to a i awe el t Tit de it il d 
trict d to increase the ertibility ot 
re il te h aings. 

np ire veculiarly adapt- 
il ( Ss ol ce beca lamps 
of the e ( ent ting t of wide 

eren ittage ind candle power, have 
ecn desig making it possible to operate 
a le e of lamps the same circuit. 
Westing lamps of the 6.6-ampere series 
ire nm sizes ging trom 600 
to 6.000 and by sing a small auto 
transformer designed for that purpose, ad- 
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taken of the 
000- and 25,000-lumen, 20-ampere lamps o 
a 6.6-ampere This featur 
makes it possible to vary the intensity ( 
illumination within a given area to suit re 


10,000-, 


vantage may be 


series circuit. 


quirements. City streets are usually grade 
for illumination purposes, as business dis 
thoroughfares, o1 


streets, or 


tricts, main residence 


boulevards, and _ side outlying 
districts. It often happens that for the sak 
of convenience and economy, it is desirab] 
to serve more than one of these classifica 
tions on the 


is commonly done by series lighting. 


same series circuit, and thi 

Molding public opinion in favor of a: 
improved street lighting some 
times a d ficult task. While some thought 
ful individuals may realize the inadequacy 
of their illumination, they hesitate to take 
definite action, because they feel that pub 


system 1s 


lic opinion will not support the idea. This 
condition can be 


publicity. 


overcome by intelligent 


New York City Searches Diligently for 
Water Waste 
By William W. Brush 


Deputy Chief Engineer, Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York City 


NDERGROUND 


tion has been of unusual 


water-waste detec- 


value in the 


boroughs of Manhattan and _ the 
Bronx, New York City, on account of the 
rock fill existing in many streets in these 
boroughs ind because of the abandoned 
services especially in the rough of Man- 


struction of old 
surface in- 


hattan, resulting from the de 
buildings and the al 


dications of the leaks which develop under 


sence of 


such conditions. In the boroughs of Brook- 
lyn, Queens and Richmond, the geological 
formation is such that leaks usually appear 


at the surface in the vicinity of the point 
of leakage It has not been 


sary 


found neces- 
continuous investigation 
work to detect leaks in these 
three boroughs Manhattan and the 
3ronx this work has been prosecuted con- 
tinuously since 1911, when a special organ- 
ization was developed which has been under 
the direction of Fred B. Nelson, 

In the latter part of 1919, the force, 
which previously had consisted of three 


to carry on 
subsurface 


but in 


engineers, two engineering assistants and 
ten skilled and unskilled laborers, i 
creased by adding four skilled and six un- 
skilled laborers, thus making it possible to 
utilize four gangs continuously. To each 
gang is assigned a motor truck. When a 
leak is reported, the complaint is turned 
over to the local distribution repair com- 
pany, and if the foreman of that company 
determines that the leak is a difficult one 
to locate, he refers it to the special water- 
waste force. One of the engineers or en- 
gineering assistants makes an examination, 
which frequently includes a laboratory test, 
to determine whether the water is ground 
water or city supply. If it is probable that 
the leak is from the city mains or a house 
service, soundings are made, using aqua- 
phones, and a determination of water-level 
in the soil is noted as an aid in determining 
the probable location of the leak. One of 
the gang is assigned to uncovering the main 
at the point determined as being the prob- 
able location of the leak. Through the skill 


was 1n 


j 

ae 
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acquired in the location of leaks, it has 
been found possible to reduce the number 
of openings required to locate hidden leaks 
to about 1-2/3, whereas, if this work were 
to be performed by the regular repair com- 
panies, many openings would be needed, 
judging from past experience. 

Some interesting cases of leaks locafed 
by the special water-waste force are noted 
below. A supply of clear water utilized by 
one of the prominent hotels as spring water 
for a period of from ten to twelve years, 
was cut off through the location and repair 
of joint leaks in a 48-inch water-main 
located a couple of hundred feet away from 
the hotel. The increased demand for water 
through the meter due to the cutting off of 
the “spring” flow represented a charge of 
$5 per day. 

A fresh water spring in a swamp in an 
outlying district which had been patronized 
for several years because of the superior 


SAVINGS THROUGH WATER-WASTI! 


Year Description 

1911 Manhattan watér-front 

1912 General waste surveys 

1913 General waste surveys 

1914 General waste surveys 

1915 General waste surveys 

1916 General waste surveys 

1917 General waste surveys 

1918 General waste surveys and investigations of re 
ported leakage 


1919 General waste surveys and investigations of re 


ported leakage 


1920 General waste surveys and investigations of re 


ported leakage 
1921 General waste surveys and investigations of re 
ported leakage 


Total cost of work 


m. g. d. saved 865 x 2 


Park Acreages and Park 


N reply to a request from THe AMERICAN 

City, park superintendents in 107 cities, 

towns and villages, widely scattered through- 
out the United States, have recently furnished 
information as to the salaries they receive and 
also as to the acreage of the parks in their re 
spective municipalities. From these statements 
the following table has been compiled: 


Range of Cities Acreage — 

Population Reporting Highest Lowest Average 
Over 100,000 ..... 2,4 100 1,210 
50,000-100,000 ..... 7 2,799 150 1,086 
25,000- 50,000 ..... 13 240 20 95 
10,000- 25,000 ..... 9 R00 4 103 
5.000- 10,000 19 2,300 152 
2,500- 15 40 17 
Less than 2,500. 24 40 13 


The average ‘yearly salary of ell superin- 
tendents in cities of over 100,000 population, 
based on eight reports received, is $4,019: The 
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quality of the 
a leak was repaired in a water-main run- 


water, dried up when 


ning through this swamp. The quantity of 
water being discharged cae this leak 
represented an amount sufficient to supply a 
population of 14,000 people. 

It is known that the number of leaks that 
exist in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx are sufficient to fully occupy the 
time of the force now assigned to this work 


and a record of the cost of the location of 


the leaks and the stopping of the flow there 
from shows that this work is a verv ec 

nomical way of saving water. In determin 
ing the cost of water saved, as set forth in 
the table below, it has been assumed that in ay 
general, if the leak in question had not 7 
been located by the special force, it would : 
have continued undetected for a_ period 


averaging two years. The record of the 


work performed since 1911 to the end of 


1921 is as follows: 


URVEYS IN NEW YORI CITy 


imber of f Cost* 
Leaks per 
Located M., 
nd Repaired Sa 
17 
33 
58 $ 
64 
149 1 1.34 
158 
150 11.96 
173 ) 19 
30 ) ) 
312 16,27 8 
1,523 111.1 
**Two large leaks totaling 5.5 g. d. excluded in 
. 
Superintendents’ Salaries ae 
highest is $9,000 and the lowest $2 400 Tr 


cities with populations ranging from +<0.000 


100,000, the average salarv based on six report ‘ 
received is $2,733; the highest, $3,600, and tt 


lowest, $1,800. In eleven cities of from 2 
to 50,000, the average salary is $1,920, the higl 
est, $2,700, and the lowest, $800. Four report 
of salaries were received from cities of from 


10,000 to 25,000 One ofthese states that no 
salary is paid, and three superintendents ar¢ 
paid $750, $1,200 and $1,080 respectively In 


cities of less than 10.000 population, a large 

majority report that their work as park super- 

intendent is done voluntarily, 

paid only nominal 
In two instances, park superintendents report 

that in addition to their salary t ire pr 

vided with a residence, ; 


and the others a 


amounts 


= 
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Day and Night Storage and Parking 


of Motor 


Vehicles 


By Hugh E. Young 


Engineer, Chicago 


Resume of Present Conditions in Business 
and Residential Districts of 
American Cities 


(1) Traffic conditions in our cities have 
made it necessary to regulate the time 
limit for parking of vehicles, and these 
regulations, as a rule, are enforced. 

(2) The enforcement of the parking 
time limit is meeting the situation fairly 


well with respect to the public convenience, 


but the majority of business firms are not 
satisfied with the conditions resulting there- 
from, and the automobile owner is not as 


a rule in favor of the parking time limit. 
(3) Public areas have not been made 
accessible for parking, except on minor 


streets and occasionally pul 
parking no charge 


where 


lic squares and 


open spaces. Tor such 


in a few instances 


to 25 


is made except 


a charge of 10 cents is made. 
(4) Public stor- 
the but 


they are generally used to capacity. Vacant 


garages provide day 


age in central business districts. 


used as a rule, and special build- 


more prominently 


lots are 
ings coming 
into use. 

(5) The parking problem is not a mat- 
residential districts, 
residential are 
wide enough and there is sufficient space in 


are now 


ter of concern in the 


a majority of streets 


as 


private and public garag 


es, 

(6) The charges made for storage in 

public buildings privately owned are too 
high to be popular. 

(7) Business houses, judging by senti- 


ment in Chicago, maintain that adequate 
parking should 
prov ided before the cars are restricted from 


lities 


and storage faci be 


parking on the streets. 
(8) The parking and storage problem, 
like any other engineering problem, is 


largely a matter of cost 

(9) Plans should be made by every city 
for daytime car storage in the congested 
district on a comprehensive basis and in 
accordance with a_ well-defined and eco- 


nomically sound plan. Provision should be 
exercised so that haphazard and illogical 
locations will be avoided. 


Plan Commission 


(10) Parking of vehicles on streets in 
the central business district is unsound eco 
nomically, as it forces commercial vehicle: 
to unload from the middle of the street 
obstructing moving traffic. 

(11) Facilities for parking and storag: 
in most cities exist as circumstances have 
made them. Some cities have been more 
favored than others spaces, 
parks, two-level streets, etc. The time is 
at hand for a real constructive program of 
providing for parking and storage facilities. 

(12) A city thoroughfare is not a park- 
ing or storage yard. It is a public high 
The interests and convenience 
automobile owners must give way to pub 
lic necessity. The parking or storing of 
vehicles on any street when they interfere 
with moving traffic should not be tolerated 

(13) The economic loss due to delay to 
the city’s commerce caused by parking and 
storage of vehicles is excessive. In Chi- 
cago it is estimated to be $60,600,000 per 
year. 

(14) Streets should be designed for the 
trafic they are to carry, both with re- 
spect to the type of construction and to the 
capacity for moving and standing vehicles. 

(15) The enforcement of the “no park- 
ing” ordinance in Chicago has proved con- 
clusively that, when parking is prohibited, 
a new moving line is actually created and 
not a single commercial vehicle is required 
to stand in the middle of the street in mak- 
ing deliveries. Sixty per cent of deliveries 
in the central business district of Chicago 
are made by way of the front of the build- 
ings. The carrying of 30 per cent of these 
deliveries across the roadway to the curb 
past the “dead line” is avoided. 

(16) Parking of vehicles on streets slows 
up traffic, 

(17) Vehicular resulting 
from cars “milling” around in the business 
district, jockeying for position, amounting 
to 30 per cent of the total vehicular move- 
ment, are eliminated by the no parking 
rule. 


with open 


Way. ot 


movements 


|_| 
: 
~ 
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(18) The enforcement of the no park- 


ing rule in the central business district 
will upset business conditions unless cheap 
ind ample storage space is provided with- 
in easy access to automobile users. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the automobiles are used 
for business purposes. Statistics show that 
the majority of owners will not pay a 
charge of 50 cents a day for storage. 


Suggestions for Improvement of Traffic and 
Storage Conditions 


(1) Parking should be prohibited on all 
streets in the central business district un- 
less there is ample room for two moving 
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(2) Limit parking to 30 minutes, when 
it can be permitted. This time limit, as 
compared with unlimited parking, will 
treble the number of vehicles that c: 
business property—a 


in reach 
condition obviously 
beneficial to both business men and auto- 
mobile owners. 

(3) Provide parking space in the central 
business district by means of multiple floor 


garages, preferably of the ramp design, 
when other suitable spaces are not avail- 
able or appear to be inadequate to meet 


future needs. 
(4) Provide 
rages or 


multiple-floor 


municipally 


private ga- 


owned and operated 


ines of traffic between the street car tracks yublic garages for half-day and dav stor- 
and the curbs. age in areas immediately outside of and 
- 
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PRACTISE OF 29 CITIES IN STORAGE OR PARKING OF AUTOMOBILES 


Reproduced from a table paepaned, for the National Conference of City Planning by Hugh E. Young, 
Engineer, Chicago Plan Commission 
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46 
within = to 10 minutes’ walk of the heart 
of the central business district. 

(s) Encourage the construction of 
garages in connection with new building 


development in the residential and sub- 
center districts 
(6) Widen residential streets in con- 


gested apartment districts for four lines ot 
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vehicles, two standing and two moving. 
(7) Limit parking on business streets 


and main thoroughfares in subcenters and 
congested residence sections to 30 minutes, 


and prohibit double rows of parking on 
these streets. 


ACKNOWLEDUMENT.—From a paper presented at the 
National Conference on City Planning, at Baltimore, 
May 1, 1923. 


The “Foret de Soignes” in Brussels 


By Stephen Child 


Landscape Architect, Washington, D. C. 


HE people of Greater Brussels are 
and with reason, extremely proud of 
their great Forest Park So closely 
is it interwoven with their historic past 
that their feeling for it is even more than 
pr ide: it 1 e of deep affection The name 
is really “The Forest of the Sonia”—the 


little stream now known as the Senne. 


Near where the stream leaves the great 
woods w first planted the little town that 
became the capital city, Brussels. The 


Sonia Forest was for many generations the 
hunting ground of the Dukes of Brabant, 


and the principal source of their revenue. 
From time to time the Dukes ceded por- 
tions of their forest patrimony to religious 
orders. The portion given to “L’Abbaye de 
la Cambre” has now become Brussels’ most 
beautiful park, the famous Bois de la 
Cambre, the development plans of which 


were made by a Mr. Keilig, a skilled de- 
inert of lat dscapes. Avenue Louise leads 
south from the Boulevard-Ring that en- 
closes the medieval city past palatial homes 
to the Bois, which has now become a noble 
reception hall to the greater Foret. The 
Boulevard de Tervueren leads easterly from 
the heart of the city to the Park de Ter- 
vueren—the Versailles of Belgium. Con- 
Bois and Pare and extending south- 
owards Waterloo is the great Forét. 
The exi ting area is divided as follows: 


Approx t 
Acres 
The Forest er 10,0 
The ¢ 1A t 600 
The D I stein op 
erty) os 70 
Tervueren » Crown property).. 500 
The Bois re.. scaes 330 
11,506 


Within this area there are two race- 
courses with grand stands and training 
stables, and a great military training grouna, 
soon to be given up and merged into the 
Groenendael Arboretum, which is really a 
formal nursery for public parks. The 
Chateau and Farm of Ravenstein is used 
as a private golf club, and in the adjoining 
Capuchin Woods there is an _ informal 
arboretum. There are many lakes, ponds 
and streams in the forest, important factors 
in the water-supply of Brussels. The for- 
est park is bordered by roads or lanes, and 
many of the long straight allées that were 
cut into the woods have been broadened and 
developed into important thoroughfares. 
There is a complete system of bicycle paths, 
and many miles of footpaths, trails and 
bridle-paths. 

The forest is under the care of the League 
of the Friends of the Forest, the guiding 
spirit of which is Rene Stevens, an eminent 
painter, who has become “ihe familiar 
genius of the forest.” He is seconded by 
the talented Belgian landscape architect and 
city planner, Louis Van der Swaelmen. The 
League guards the grand old beeches and 
oaks and minimizes monotony by develop- 
ing stands of birch, ash, pine, hornbeam, 
alders and various kinds of oak. Native 
shrubs and wild flowers are encouraged. 
Except in the arboretums, no foreign trees 
or shrubs are permitted. Beech trees seem 
always to have found here a most agree- 
able habitat, and there are, particularly in 
the lovely Bois de la Cambre, many beeches 
and oaks that are easily 300 or more years 
old. 
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Courtesy of Parks and Recreation 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


CATHEDRAL AISLE OF BEECHES IN THE FORET DE SOIGNES 


ie 


The Value of Donated Park Lands 
in Building Up a Park System 


By Paul B. Riis 


Superintendent, Rockford Park District, Rockford, IIL. 


OURTEEN years ago, Rockford was 
without a park system. A few squares 
and triangles, indifferently kept up, 

were the nearest semblance to what we to- 
day understand by the term “parks.” 

Ihe members of the Rockford Club, com 
posed of local business men, were the first 
to realize that no adequate provisions had 
been made in this rapidly growing city for 
places other than the streets where children 
might play. The near-by woods—and open 
places, too—were being rapidly closed to the 
public, so they concluded that parks and 
playgrounds were nearly 
as much of a necessity 


crai more small triangles, odds and ends left 
over from street plats. 

In 1911, it became the good fortune of 
the Park Board to receive as a gift from 
Mrs. Harriett P. Gilbert of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., the old homestead in Rockford lo- 
cated on Montague and West Streets, to be 
named in honor of her parents, “Mandeville 
Park.” This square of approximately 3! 
acres is now a neighborhood park, and is 
destined to play an important part in. the 
civic life of the foreign section. The old 
home has been remodeled and made into a 


lor a city the size of 
Rockford as were light 
and water. On that con- 
clusion they acted, and, 
through hard work, by a 
slender majority, voted 
into being the present 
Board of Park Commis- 
sioners., 

The first act of the 
newly created Board was 
the purchase of a wooded” 
tract of So acres, now 
Sinnissippi Park, which 
in time through addi- 


tional purchases grew to 
124 acres. This park 
affords one of the finest 
nine-hole public 
courses in the country. 
At about the same 
time, the City Council turned over to the 
Park Board the 15 squares and triangles of 
which they had been custodians, which had 
a combined area of 35 acres. All these 
parks, with the exception of about one acre, 
had been donated to the city administration 
during its corporate existence of 75 years. 
Then fotlowed several purchases of small 
playgrounds, together with the present 
Black Hawk Park of 80 acres, and about 
this time the City Council turned over sev- 


DEEDED TO THE CITY BY THE PRESENT HIGHWAY COM- 


MISSIONER OF ROCKFORD 


museum of natural history. 

No further purchases of park lands were 
made for a time, but another donation in 
1914 added a valuable piece of property to 
the rapidly growing system. This consisted 
ef nearly 4 acres, and is now known as 
Beattie Playground. It is situated in a well- 
populated neighborhood, where vacant prop- 
erty was at a premium. The grounds, which 
had been used more or less for play by the 
children of Rockford for fifty years, were 
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CENTRAL PORTION OF THE LIEUTENANT CLAYTON C. INGERSOLL MEMORIAL PARK 


ROCKFORD, BEFORE ITS DEVELOPMENT AS A GOLF COURSE 


then known as Ballou Hill. The donors, 
Mary I. and Anna Beattie, deeded this land, 
which is valued at $17,600, to the Park 
Board in memory of their parents, but it is 
also a fitting memorial to their own kindly 
spirits. 

Another donation, Franz Park, of 1.98 
acres, came to the Board in 1917. This 
tract, set aside in a new subdivision as an 
added attraction to prospective buyers, will 
serve the neighborhood in time to come in 
the manner predicted for it. 
approximately $3,600, 

Morgan Park (0.98 acres), a strip of 
Rock River frontage, 5 miles south of the 


Its value is 


City, was also a part of a new subdivision, 
and was given to the Board that others 
might follow the lead in furthering the river 
boulevard project. 

Other purehases and several vacations of 
small parcels of land by the City Council in 
i919, brought the number of parks up to 30. 
It was at that time that Mr. and Mrs, 
Winthrop Ingersoll gave to the Park Board 
1:0 acres of land, in memory of their son, 
lieutenant Clayton C. Ingersoll, who dur 
ing the war had lost his life in France in an 
airplane accident. The purchase price of 
$33,000 for the tract carried with it 
$17,000 additional for the development of 
an 18-hole golf course, an athletic field and 
piaygrounds. Two adjoining groves were 
purchased simultaneously by the Park 
Board as a Memorial Grove for the soldiers 
and sailors of Winnebago County who 
served during the European war. This park 


has been named the Lieutenant Clayton ( 
Inyersoll Memorial Park. 

[he same year, Thomas G. 
many 


Levings, for 


years Highway Commissioner of 


Rockford Township, a and re- 


pected citizen of our community, deeded 


wealthy 


to the Park Board a farm of 122 acres. In 
dou 


Was 


iz this, Mr. Levings’ only 
that the Park annual 
rental during his and his wife's lifetime, 
leaving it with the Board to re-rent the 
farm or develop it for public use as they 
saw fit. Inasmuch as the annual rental is 
less than would be the interest on the value 


stipulation 
Board pay an 


of the land ($30,750), and is further re 

duced by the rent from the farm, the 
Thomas G. Levings Park can rightly be 
nsidered a donation. 

The latest gift in the way of park lands 
came after the death of Mary I. and Anna 
Beattie, early in 1921, 
Park 


homestead of over three acres, 


In their will, they 


deeded to the Board their beautiful 
a few blocks 
away from the heart of the city. Situated 
on the shore of Rock River, adjoining the 
Water Works and Public Library grounds, 
it is an ideal place for quiet and rest. It is 
known as Beattie Park. 

\ summary of building up the Rockford 


park system from the year 1909 to 1922, 1n 


clusive, shows the following 
Acre 
20 parks—turned ( ( neil 41,18 
7 parks—direct 46.20 
8 park purchase Park | l 74.50 
Total 35 parks 61.88 


PORTION OF THE LIEUTENANT CLAYTON C. INGERSOLL MEMORIAL PARK, FRONTING ON 


WEST STATE ROAD 


a. 


‘CAPE HORN,’’ ON THE HAMILTON-QUEENSTOWN HIGHWAY EAST OF BEAMSVILLE, 
ONTARIO, CANADA, SHOWING THE SHARP TURN CAUSED BY THE HILL AT THE RIGHT 


AFTER THE BLUFF WAS CUT BACK AND THE NEW HIGHWAY LAID, ‘‘CAPE HORN’’ WAS 
NAVIGABLE WITH GREATER SAFETY AT HIGHER SPEED 


co 
Making “Cape Horn” Navigable 
AKING ape orn aviga 
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Something New in Street Markers ! 


AVING been charged with the duty of gan, Wis. The letters are 4 inches high 
H providing street markers for his city, and of proper proportions and are easily 
Street Commissioner George W._ read for Ioo or more feet. 
Pittenger, of Asbury Park, N. J., evolved 
the idea shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 
The streets had been marked previously *. 
a number of times, in the old way, by signs 


of painted wood or enameled iron, fastened 
on poles especially erected, on electric light 


poles, or on trees—in fact, on anything that 
happened to be convenient at the time. Of 
course, this gave great irregularity of place- 


ment. 
His first thought was to put up markers 
that would be permanent. After several 


vears’ study of the problem, which meant 
miles and miles of travel through different 
towns and cities, his idea of permanence 
led to concrete. That was only the begin- 
ning. The finished thought is shown in 
these photographs. 

As will be noted, the street names are in 
vitreous tile, cut mosaic, black letters on 
white background, surrounded by a black 
border and oranmented at both ends by a 
red “Bright Spot Reflector,” made by the 
Wald Manufacturing Company, of Sheboy- 


MIMERFIELD AV] 


NEW TYPE OF STREET MARKER STREET NAME ON BASE OF LAMP STANDARD 


THE NEW MARKERS INSTALLED ON TWO STREET CORNERS IN ASBURY PARK 


i 


“a THE AMER 


The markers are so placed on the ground 
at the 
streets, that they always read to the right, 
that the 


es oft 


four corners of the intersecting 
travel, s 


to take his « 


directly in the line of 


autoist does not have 


the street ahead to read them while watch- 
ing traffic. At night, when a driver is look- 
ing for a certain street, they are ea ily read 


under the headlight of the car. 


The signs are ornamental in appearance, 
street intersections 
They are not 
more expensive to place than good metal 
enameled signs on posts, and they have the 
poles 


and are so placed at the 


as not to be an obstruction. 


advantage of eliminating 


on street corners. 


unsightly 
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The tile panels are made by the Matawan 
Tile Company, of Matawan, N. J. They 
are placed in an iron form, especially made 
for the purpose, then thin concrete is 
poured over the tile and the form is filled 
up with concrete of the proper consistency, 
and allowed to cure. 

They are made by street labor, under the 
Street Commissioner’s direction, and on 
stormy days when other work cannot be 
done. The time for casting six is about 
two hours for two men, 

On the Ocean Boulevard, the intersecting 
street names are cast in the concrete base 
of the ornamental lighting unit, as will be 
noted in one of the pictures. 


The Metropolitan District or “Greater Boston” 


To the Editor of 

The reference in 
May number of THe American City to 
the Metropolitan District of 
gests that your readers may be interested 


Tue AMERICAN CITY 


your editorial in the 


Boston sug- 
in a brief statement regarding the area and 
date of establishment of these districts. 
In the most Metro- 
politan District, or “Greater Boston,” 


Boston, 


inclusive sense, the 
con- 
sists of 40 municipalities, including 
or 14 and 26 
miles of the State 

in the first zone, i. e 


cities towns, all within 15 
The cities 
adjacent to Boston, 
Everett, 


Somer- 


House. 


are these 
Newton, Quincy, 
ville: the 6 cities in the second zone, not 
adjacent, are Lynn, Malden, Medford, Mel- 
rose, Waltham and Woburn. The 6 adja- 
cent towns are Brookline, Dedham, Milton, 
Needham, Watertown and Winthrop: the 
20 other towns are Arlington, Belmont 
Braintree, Canton, Cohasset, Dover, 
ham. Hull, Nahant, 
Saugus, Stoneham, Swampscott, Wakefield, 
Wellesley, Weston, Westwood, Weymouth 
and Winchester. The total land area of 
the district is 409.5 square miles; the esti- 
mated population as of January 1, 1923, is 
1,800,837. 

Within this “Greater Boston” District 
there are four organized Metropolitan Dis- 


Cambridge, Chelsea, 


Revere and 


Hing- 


Lexington, Reading, 


tricts existing for the purpose of construct 


ing and maintaining certain extensive sys- 
tems of public works under state control. 
These are: 

Metropolitan Park District, established in 
1893, including all the cities and towns except 
Lexington 


Metropolitan 


1895, 


Water District, established in 
including 10 cities and 9 towns, cover- 
ing an area of 175 square miles 

Metropolitan Sewerage District, established 
in 1889, including 25 cities and towns, and cov- 
ering an area of 225 square miles 

Charles River Basin District, established in 
1903, including all the cities and towns ex- 
cepting Cohasset and Lexington 


\ll four of these organized Metropolitan 
Districts have for the last three years been 
in charge of a single state board of five 
members, known as the Metropolitan Com- 
mission. Previously there were three sep- 
arate boards in charge. 

The gross debt of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict in 1922 was $77,599,512. When a 
new public utility is projected, it is thor- 
oughly investigated by the Legislature, and 
the plan is embodied in a statute. Bonds 
of the district are issued and annual assess- 
ments for debt requirements and mainte- 
nance are apportioned among the munic- 
ipalities on the basis of property valuation 
and population. 


WILLIAM T. SEEGER, 
Acting Secretary, Statistics Department, City of 


HRoston. 
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Elmira Community Service Operates 
Open-Air Traveling Theater 


By Z. Nespor 


Executive Secretary, Elmira Community Service 


LMIRA’S open - air 
traveling theater 
believed to be the 
first of its kind. It tas 
been used during the sum- 
mer to further community 
singing and playground 
work in the staging of 
plays. 
The theater was built by 
the Dunn-Cooper Corpora- 
tion of Elmira, N. Y. 


When closed it resembles 
a small house on wheels 
with doors at either end. 
By means of levers and 
pulleys one side can be 


opened, giving a stage 16 
feet wide and 15 feet 
deep, and within ten minutes after the 
theater is placed a play can be staged. It 
can be very easily operated by one man. It 
is fully equipped with ten footlights, three 
border lights, a motion picture screen and 
a piano. Curtains cleverly arranged on 
rods make it possible to change the stage 
setting when long plays are attempted. 


ALL PACKED UP AND READY TO GO 


When community singing is featured, a 
screen for the words is supported at the 
top of the wagon. The stereopticon ma- 
chine may be used as a spotlight when not 
in use for community singing. 

The theater is very popular with the 
playground children. All through the sum- 
mer months groups are seen rehearsing Tor 
1. 


various plays. There is 


great rivalry between the 
playgrounds to present the 
best program. Among the 
plays and entertainments 
that have been staged on 
the theater are Cinderella 
in Flowerland, and Dr. 
Milk Bottle (a_ health 
play). 

Special acoustic proper- 
ties make it possible for 
the speaking voices to 
carry very well. During 
the summer there have 
been five community sings 
a week, with an average 


attendance of from 1,000 


THE Y. M. H. A. USING THE ELMIRA COMMUNITY THEATER FOR 


A MINSTREL SHOW 


to 3,000, or a total atten- 


dance of 60,000. 


4 ~~ ELMIRA 
G, PARK RECREATION 
COMMISSION iS) COMMISSION 
“= | COMMUNITY THEATRE | 7 
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The County Library 


A Factor of Growing Importance in Satisfying the Nation-wide Hunger 
for Books and Adult Education 


By Anna A. MacDonald 


Consulting Librarian, Library Extension Division, State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 


NE of the astounding developments of 


the day is the clamor for an educa- 
tion. The public schools are full, 
high school classes have increased enor- 


mously, colleges 


night 


are turning students away, 


Is 


and summer schools are 
crowded, and individuals are studying 
wherever they can get the books they need. 

And this is a logical result of our hav- 
ing builded our national life and our form 


ot government upon the tour 


educated citizenry 


gave 
our first opportunity to test the value 
of the system of public education we have 


evolved, and in the 


alarming percent- 


spite f 
through the draft, of an 


discov 


age of illiteracy and of subnormal intelli- 
gence, the value of our plan was definitely 

We simply discovered its limita- 
We saw that the public schools can 


give only the foundation; if we are to have 


proved. 
t 


1OnsS 


the intelligent citizens needed by a democ- 

hance to study 
them, 
the age or condition may be and wherever 
they may live. 

lo do this we need books and 
hooks, on all subjects, selected and graded 
to fill the needs of all, 
ministered that all may have free access to 
Thus, the being 
trained in to use books other than 
his textbooks, he is the 
of the time spent almost one 
third, and is laying the foundation for the 
fuller education which he may later build 
up for himself, 

Naturally, the 
px cted to fill this demand, to aid and sup- 
plement the school work, and to “carry on” 
come to an end. 
And the county library is the only possible 
plan by which this public library may be 
made available to all. 

It is comparatively easy for the cities 
and larger towns to have efficient libraries, 


racy, we must give them the 


the things which interest whatever 


more 
sO placed and ad- 


them while child is 
school 
increasing value 
in school by 


free public library is ex- 


after school days have 


but it is impossible for the smaller towns, 
the villages and the rural communities to 
do it alone. It is the same old truth, proved 
many times, that through cooperation there 
is strength; the larger unit may function 
more effectively, more economically and 
more satisfactorily than the smaller units. 

So the county has been generally taken 
as the best unit for public library work. 
It is not too large to be administered suc 
cessfully, and yet is large enough to keep 


the expense from being prohibitive. lhe 
value of the plan has been proved. At least 
twenty-eight states have county library 


laws. That of California is based upon this 
idea, and fully half of its counties are 
rganized, so that now the library sign is 
found scattered all over the rural districts 
wherever there are enough people to read 
the books. Indiana has a number of 
county or township libraries organized; so 
have New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and other states. Two pioneer examples in 
the East are the Washington County 
Library, Hagerstown, Md., and the Brum- 
bach County Library, Van Wert, Ohio. And 
for fifteen years the Susquehanna County 
Library has been successfully carried on 
from Montrose, Pa. 


Tenriessee 


Its Functions and Advantages 


The county library functions in this way: 
It is established and supported by the 
county authorities, with the purpose of giv 
ing impartial, disinterested library service 
throughout the county, in proportion to 
population and needs. There will be a 
trained librarian in charge, with offices at 
the county-seat. She will select the books 
and distribute them, adapting the city 
library system to country conditions. There 
will be branch libraries with local libra- 
rians, in all of the towns in the county that 
are large enough to warrant a library and 
reading-room. In the smaller villages, 


there will be deposit stations in some such 
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public place as a store, and traveling 
libraries for the still smaller communities, 
the rural school, rural Sunday schools, 
grange halls, etc.; and finally, the book 
truck to hunt out the more isolated fami- 
lies, get them interested and leave books 
at their doors. 

Its advantage is free public library ser- 
vice for all, in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical way. The books will be bought 
more advantageously from one center; and 
the technical work, such as classifying and 
cataloging, will be done better by one 
group than by several. The books will be 
more carefully mended, rebound, and gen- 
erally cared for, and so will last much 
longer. Books not read in one station may 
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library service helps to even up the oppor- 
tunity for the farmer or other country 
dwellers, as the telephone, the automobile, 
the good roads and rural mail delivery have 
done; it places the “People’s University” 
within reach of all, in the most isolated 
home, in the most inexpensive and effective 
way; it carries on public education to the 
limit of the receptive powers and inclina 
tion of each individual; it furnishes whole 
some recreation and pleasure; it is the best 
backing for the community life. 

The foundation for this work has been 
laid by the state library commissions which 
for twenty-five years have been sending 
traveling libraries throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. These little libraries have blazed the 


A COUNTY LIBRARY ON WHEELS 


be sent on to a station where they are new, 
and replaced by books new to those read- 
ers, and thus many more people may have 
the use of the same book. Each community 
will have the benefit of the supervision 
given by a trained worker. 

Any resident of the county may have the 
privilege of requesting special books, and 
these requests will be filled so far as it is 
possible. The same thing is true for mate- 
rial needed for essays and debates and for 
club papers. Such books, magazines or 
pamphlets may be sent promptly by bus, 
trolley or mail, and questions may be an- 
swered by telephone. 

And, possibly most important of all from 
an economic point of view, the county 


path and have proved the need and possibil- 
ity of such service. There are “good read- 
ers” in every place; the number of them 
may be small, but the quality is there, where 
reading brings larger returns than in an 
environment where there are more diver- 
sions. The hunger for books and adult 
education is nation-wide. It is not a quality 
peculiar to the urban or the suburban 
dweller. The rural sections desire and 
should have a fair share in libraries. And 
as the urban dweller depends upon the 
rural for his bodily food, he in return owes 
something to the rural man and should 
help him get some of these things that 
count but do not come directly from the 
soil—his mental food. 


Minimum Recreational Requirements 
of Small Towns and Villages 


By E. C. Lindeman 


Specialist in Social Research 


MALL towns and villages 
jation clusters of fift 


include popu- 
families or five 
hundred people and all the intermediate 
thousand 


Not 


towns up to 


a population of on 


families or five thousand people many 


towns within this classification possess the 


wealth necessary to maintain 


separate 
civic department devoted to the promotion 


of recreation. The following recommenda- 


tions are based upon these considerations: 


Equipment 


Every village and town should have at 


~ 


least one playground for younger children. 


[his space should have an area of a mini- 


mum of one-eighth of an acre. Playgrounds 


for smaller children should provide shade 
ivailable, ar- 


should he 


from the sun; if trees are not 
tificially shaded 
An eighth of an 


spots provided. 
acre playground should 
have at least four sand-boxes, each capable 
The 
sand should be selected in such manner as 


of accommodating six to ten children. 


to prevent infection of diseases, and should 
be disinfected annually. 

Towns of 500 and upward should provide 
an athletic park suitable for baseball, 
ball, field hockey, basket-ball and 
ball for persons above fourteen 

Each village 


foot- 
volley 
and town should provide an 
the 
indoor baseball, basket-ball, 


following tvpes of 


indoor place for 
vol- 
The 
minimum floor space should be 40 by 60 feet 
The flooring should be of hard wood Such 
room or hall should provide bathing facili 


recreation 


lev ball, group games, and gymnastics. 


ties for persons taking part in games. 
Supervision 


The responsibility oft promoting a con 


structive recreation program for the younger 


children of a small town should rest with 


the school authorities. One teacher of each 
school should be employed with the thought 
in mind of utilizing a portion of her or his 
time in play and supervision. 
Such persons should be selected because of 


their training and interest in recreation. 


recreation 


The school authorities will be greatly 
helped in their recreational efforts, if the 
town supports them by means of a voluntary 
playground and_ recreational association. 
This association may assist in creating sen- 
timent favorable for organized play, financ 
ing the program, securing leadership for 
summer work, and training local, resident 
‘eadership. 

Small towns should avail themselves of all 
advice and assistance from such agencies as 
the county Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, ete., in supplying the 
recreational needs of their various age 
These agencies should also be en- 
listed in the program of training local lead- 
ers. Competitive teams in baseball, basket- 
ball and football should not be organized un- 
less there is some trained person in the com- 
munity qualified to train the players. 

The supervision of the playgrounds for 
younger children should be in the hands of 
persons who have been carefully selected for 
their ability and for their understanding of 
child life. Best results from a recreation 
program are realized when the supervisors 
are paid for their work. Volunteer leader- 
ship should be used as frequently as possible, 
hut the steady, year-round program needs 
persons who take professional interest. 


groups, 


Finances 


Small towns should finance their recrea- 
tional programs from three sources: the 
public school board, the town or city gov- 
ernment, and private subscriptions. After 
permanent equipment has been provided, the 
minimum amount necessary for promoting 
an adequate recreation program should be 
$500 per year for a village of 500 popula- 
tion, and $2,000 per year for a town of 
5,000 population. About three-fourths of 
these amounts should be expended for super- 
vision and one-fourth for renewals. 
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Forward Steps in City and County 


Publicity and Organization Save 
Denver's Civic Center 

Denver, CoLto.—Idealism triumphed in 
Denver’s regular municipal election May 
15, when the people of that city voted two 
to one to locate the proposed city and 
county building upon what is known as the 


The School 
University ac 
quired several lots on this site for a new 


site, facing the Civic Center. 


of Commerce of Denver 


structure last year, but public opinion 
against such use of this ground was so 


strongly expressed through newspapers and 
periodicals, that the University authorities 
very patriotically and gen 


erously withdrew the plan 
and secured land 
where. Some 


else 
months 
after that, a local contrac- 
tor secured six 
this block for 
tion of a 


lots on 
the 
Veterans’ Bu 
\gain the 
friends of the Civic Cen 
ter agitated the 
so strongly that the City 
took the 
held a_ public 
At this hearing 


erec 
reau building. 
question 
Council 


up and 
hearing. 


mattet 


DENVER’S CIVIC CENTER AS IT IS 


site, and also voted a bond 

issue of $500,000 to purchase this land. 
Since the Civic Center plan was first 

launched, in 1906, the location of a new city 


and county building has been a moot ques- 


Civie Center 


the showed a 
very fair disposition, say 
ing that he had no desire 
to impede the city plan, but that he was un- 
der contract and that if the city did not 
erect this building within a certain time, it 


contractor 


should either withdraw its plan entirely ot 
condemn the lots, so that he could proceed 


tion. Some of the largest realty owners’ with the erection of the building elsewhere 
in the business district have favored the The City Council, therefore, authorized 
present court house site 
for the new city and ROE: ] 
county building, and have 
consistently fought the 
location on the Civic 


Center, although the lat- 
ter site has always been 
made an absolute condi- 
tion in the Civic Center 
plan by all 
who 


landscape 
architects have had 
any connections with this 
city’s development. 
During 1922 several ef- 
forts were made by semi- 


public institutions to se- 
cure the Bannock Street 


DENVER’'S CIVIC CENTER AS IT WILL LOOK WHEN THE CITY 
AND COUNTY BUILDING IS ERECTED 


| 
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condemnation proceedings against these 
lots, as the friends of the Civic Center 


realized that the question must be settled 
for all. A $500,000 bond issue 
but those opposed to the 
Civic Center location were strong enough 
submitted on the ballot an alterna- 
tive plan f and county 


once and 
was advocated, 
to have 
location of the cit) 
building on the present court house site. 

A Civic Cen 
was formed to conduct a campaign for the 
in accord- 


Committee 


er I[xtension 


completion of the Civic Center 


ance with the plans favored by the land- 
scape artists and former Mayor Speer. For 
months this committee, composed of many 
of the most prominent business men of the 
citv, members of women’s clubs, representa- 
tives of every local improvement associa- 
tion in the city, representatives of union 
labor I t, representatives of every 


uild up public sentiment for 
Tust before election 


site, 


a portfolio was issued, showing various 
he Civic from the time 
rst bought, up to the pres- 
the 


Extension Committee, urging 


views of t Center 
the ground was fi 
ent, containing also a message from 
Civic Center 
the people of Denver to uphold the original 
direction of a 
a hundred prominent 
intrusted to Miss Anne Evans, 
one of the most influential members of the 
Denver Art Association. The portfolios 
distributed by hand throughout the 
the 
wherever the 
The 


Davis, Chairman, 


Civic Center plan The 
firing squadron of 


women was 


were 


city, nen making personal appeals 


delivered portfolio. 
Robin H. 
retiring President of the 
Denver Civic and Commercial Association; 
prominent 
South Evans, 
dent of the International Trust Company, 
ind others. The leader in the movement 
was Henry Read, who was first president 
of the Municipal Art Commission and first 
ivic Center in 1904. 

EDGAR C. MacMECHEN 


Editor, Municipa Fact 


committee was headed by 


Keator, Vice-Chairman, 
Denver realtor: John 


Presi- 


suggested a ( 


Denver's 
for its citi 


FprrorraL Nort Municipal Facts, 
bi-monthly journal of information 


zens, of which Mr. MacMechen is editor, also 
aided in the campaign. Among other features 
was a large half-tone view of the civic center 


had “visualized” the 
building. A smaller 
picture, and of the photo- 
center as it now appears, are 
preceding page. 


h an artist 
and county 
reproduction of thi 
graph of the civi 

shown on the 


site on W 


prope sed city 
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How Littleton Secured Its Combina- 
tion Town Hall and Fire Department 
Headquarters 


LittLeton, Coro.—When city officials of 
a village of 1,600 population are confronted 
with a building project, they have little 
experience to fall back upon. None of us 
had any precise knowledge of what we 
wanted or how to obtain it. There was a 
great demand for a large assembly hall and 
also an absolute need for a place to keep ou 
fire truck. Town officials needed offices and 
committee rooms, but, above all these, there 
was a desire to have some expression of 
the town’s development during the last forty 
years. 

Our charter limited the amount of the 
appropriation available for a Town Hall. 
The site of the old building was owned by 
the town, and this site could not be sold 
except by special vote of the people. Tak- 
ing into consideration the limitations of 
money and delays of building if a new site 
were obtained, it was decided to build on 
our old site and thus have our Town Hall 
on Main Street in line with stores and other 
buildings. This brought forth objections 
from certain quarters, especially from citi- 
who demanded that the Town Hall 
should be an outstanding building in design 
and bear an aspect of distinction that would 
imply its purpose. This phase of the mat- 
ter we decided to leave to our architect, 
whoever he might be, and include in our in 
structions a request that among other pri- 
mary considerations a facade of Town Hall 
character should dominate the design. 

Our next step was to select an architect. 
We advertised an open meeting of the Town 
Council where architects might state their 
ideas and claims in person. Our hopes were 
to have as many architects as possible com- 
pete, and thereby to gain a great variety of 
ideas, assemble all these free ideas into one 
composite idea and have the winning archi- 
tect boil down everything thus gained into 
a splendid all-round idea. 

This scheme did not work well, for when 
the assembled architects learned that our 
limit of cost was $25,000, they declined to 
compete, but agreed that one of their mem- 
bers would accept the commission as archi- 
tect outright and the others w'thdraw. The 
Town Council was asked to accept this sit- 
uation. J. B. Benedict of Denver, who was 


zens 


class—met 
the Civic Ce 


o 
: 
< 
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n 
< 
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> 
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our architect for the $8,000 Carnegie 
Library, was given the commission. 
The results are 


panying 


obvious from the accom- 


illustrations. The costs were as 


follows: 


Contract price of building 6, 1919 $22,886.00 
Plumbing ar heating ad 1,839.00 
$24,7 


These included everything except decora- 


tion of interior walls, and outside lamps. 
Mr. Benedict 
from the remains of some iron balconies and 
donated to the We had 


valuable cooperation sources, 


The lamps were made by 
him, 
other 
including the Denver Terra Cotta Company. 


architect, not only rave 


ga 


building by 
from 
company, at the instigation of the 
us the terra cotta 
exterior at cost, but sent men from its plant 
The mill 
work was done at cost, as well as the orna- 


daily to supervise the setting. 
mental iron work. Indeed, all who had any 
with the construction of the 
building were most generous in their dona- 
tions of time and materials. 


connection 


Phis building perhaps betrays inspiration 
from northern Italian examples, and yet it 
has a characteristic local expression in de- 
tails and materials. Its look in our nearly 
In details 
The 


been 


fuscan climate is not foreign. 
it has a marked personality. 
flewer, the columbine, 


state 
has conven- 
tionalized into the seven horizontal bands 
of incised ornament of the second story. 


The Rocky Mountain eagle has also been 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF THE LITTLETON 
TOWN HALL AND FIRE HEADQUARTERS 


introduced in the lunettes over the second 
story windows. The pointed arches of the 
ground floor arcade, the tops of the lamps, 

balcony 


grilles, second 


| 


story windows, and the 
double bracketing of the 
cornice, all 


suggest as- 


piration and purpose and 


action, contrary to the 
contemplative round arch 
treatment generally em- 
ployed. The  architec- 


tural expression of north- 
ern Italy is 
suitable to 


eminently 
Colorado, if 
modified and intermarried 
with require- 
ments. It is the final se 
lection of style of the 
University of 


our local 


Colorado 
for all future buildings— 
a gratifying form of ap- 


FACADE OF LITTLETON’S TOWN HALL E. A 


proval. 
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A Civie Music Commission 
and Its Plans 

Winston-SaLcem, N, C.—The Board of 
\ldermen of Winston-Salem has recently 
the Winston-Salem Civie Music 
Commission, and has appropriated funds for 
its work and maintenance. The Commis- 
sion, composed of a group of citizens who 
are particularly interested in community 
is to take charge of all 
activities in the commu- 
nity, and the work will 


created 


music, 


musical 
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of Music and the various other activities 
of the Civic Music Commission, we hope 
to give music its proper place in the life 
of the community. 


Secretary, Winston-Salem Chamber of Commerce. 
A New High School That Was Worth 
Working For 

OAKLAND, Catir—The Theodore Roose- 
velt High School in Oakland, when finished, 


he carried on under the 
(rection of the Super- 


visor of Music of the 
Public Schools. Here- 
tofore, such activities 
have been conducted 
ointly by the Rotary 


Club and Salem College. 

The activities of the 
Commission were for- 
mally started on April 
30, with a recital by 
\ladame Amelita Galli- 
Curci as the first of a 
concerts by 
artists. Ar- 
rangements are also be- 
ing made for orchestral 


series of 


prominent 


concerts to be given 
regularly in all sections 
of the city throughout 
the summer, and the Commission plans to 
onduct a Summer School of Music from 
to August 4. The courses of in- 
struction at the school will be in charge of 
a number of vocal and instrumental artists, 
who have been engaged by the Commission 


June 25 


BREAKING GROUND FOR THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL IN OAKLAND, 


CALIF. 
will be one of the most complete high 
schools in the West. Its erection is part 


of the building program of approximately 
five million dollars authorized at the bond 
election of October 21, 1919. The campaign 
that preceded this election 


was a very 
to come here at that time. active one, and one of its most ardent 
Through the concerts, the Summer School participants was Mrs. Nellie C. Lane, 
| 


THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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shown in the accompanying picture of the 


ground-breaking for the new school. 


The facilities of the new school provide 
for a wide academic and vocational train 
ing. There are twenty general classrooms, 
and an auditorium seating 1,500, besides a 
lecture room, a library and textbook room 


four study halls, two music rooms, two 


rooms for chemistry and two for general 
science, bes de one eac h for biology and 
physics. Five rooms are devoted to stenog- 
raphy, typing and accounting. The girls 


of the school find ample accommodation fot 


activities in cooking, sewing and millinery 
The se 8 a studio and an ipplied arts room, 
ind sh for auto work. woodworking and 


general mechanical activities. A gymnasium 


and a general exercise room give the essen 
tial equipment for physical training. The 
teachers have three rooms for their own 
use, besides a lunchroon 


this will be a 


school 


community center 


Such 
high-grad 
benefit 


building 


of inestimable 


A Profitable Swimming Pool 


Fort Wortu, Tex. the 
popular places of amusement in Fort Worth 


One of most 


last summer was the newly constructed 
swimming pool in Forest Park, which was 
opened about seven weeks after the start 


Notwithstanding this rather 


of the se 
late opening, approximately 140,000 persons 
LISé¢ of the pool, and by 


r adults and Io 


ason 
made charging an 
admission fee of 20 cents fc 
cents for children, we cleared $15,217 above 
all overhead expenses. 

The pool 


a perfect circle, built in 


is 250 feet in diameter, and is 
the shape of a 
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gallons. The pool is constructed enti: 
of concrete and steel, 94,000 pounds 
structural steel having been used in 
The floor is 6 inches thick, 
the outer rim is 18 inches thick and 6 
deep, with a concrete sidewalk 10 feet w 
surrounding it. It has a 6-inch inta 
vhich runs continuously, and a 12-inch o 
let, the drain emptying into a small bri 
near-by. 


erection. 


The complete cost of construction of t 
pool was $35,000, with an additional « 
penditure of $20,000 for a bath-house p: 


1,200 lockers. 
GEORGE C. CLARKI 
Parks, Forth Worth, Te 


viding 


Superintendent of 


Vechanicville Adopts Model 
Milk Ordinance 


MEcCHANICVILLE, N. Y.—On May 28 th 
city of Mechanicville adopted the moc é 
miik ord’nance recently recommended by 
joint committee representing the New Yor 
State Department of Health and the Nx 
York State Conference of Mayors al 
Other City Officials. It is the first city 
take this action. 

lhe model ordinance, which becom: 
effective October 1, 1923, in Mechanicvill 
flatly rules out all milk except 
(srade A raw or pasteurized, and Grade 
pasteurized, Since the high grades of raw 
milk are necessarily limited in productio1 
and sale, the ordinance means in effect that 
cities must require pasteurized milk for the 
general supply. This is in line with th 
hest scientific and practical opinion of th 
present day, which holds that pasteuriza 
tion is the only effective method of insur 
ing a safe general milk supply under con 


certified 


bowl, being 18 inches deep at the outer el exist in large centers of i 
edge and sloping gradually to 10 feet in POP" amen = 
the center. It has a capacity of 1,900,000 City Clerk, Mechanicville 


FORT WORTH’S CIRCULAR SWIMMING POOL 


FRED M. HUNTER 
Superintendent t Schools, aklat 
AG 
— 
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Advances in Producing Clean Streets 


By F. W. W. Doane 


City Engineer, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


HE adage “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness’ is particularly applicable 

to city streets. Roadways and side- 
walks should be cleaned and kept clean, not 
just because good housekeepers otherwise 
might notice the dirt, but because it is 
nothing less than a crime for a city not 
to have its streets clean. The extraordi- 
nry alteration in traffic conditions has 
made a corresponding change in the street 
cleaning problem on _ busv streets. The 
motor vehicle seems to be ousting the 
horse. That means that the equine trail is 
less often left on our thoroughfares, where, 
if not removed promptly, it will dry and 
grind until it can be blown by every breeze 
into the mouths and nostrils of passer-bys 
While horse droppings are disappearing 
or in some cities have been almost entirely 
eliminated, there are dust, refuse, oil slime, 
and dirt always present where modern traf- 
fic makes its way. The road builder, the 
inaintenance man and the street cleaner 
must cooperate, because holes, hollows, ruts 
and cuts are the worst enemies the good 


street-keeper has. If the road is not 
smooth, the best cleaning system will not 
clean it or keep it clean. The more 


promptly the repairs are made and the road 
restored to smoothness, the better for clean- 
liness. For the same reasons, repairs must 
not merely restore the surface, but must 
he durable. 

In the last thirty-two years street condi 
tions in the old garrison city of Halifax 
have undergone a great change. In 1891 
there was not a yard of paved street, ex- 
cept water-bound macadam, and the gutters 
were paved with cobblestones from the salt 
water beaches. The joints between the 
stones held the dirt, and weeds and grass 
grew readily. It was impossible to clean 
the gutters with a broom, and the cleaning 
squads were equipped with a light gutter 
pick especially made for the work. With 
this implement each joint was raked out, 
the bulk of the dirt shoveled off, and the 
remainder brushed out with brooms specially 
made of birch switches, 


The Advantage of Smooth Gutters 


lhe cost of cleaning these cobbk cut 
ters was eight times the cost of ‘Similar 
work on stone or concrete gutters. In 1801 
the city, realizing that while it mi 
possibly be saving in first cost by 
them it was losing heavy 
decided for smooth gutters and the begin 
ning of a paving policy This meant that 
the money which at that time would clean 
only 220 yards of street gutters, would 
after the change was made, clean 1 mile 
\t that time the horse scraper and horse 
sweeper were in use, and they continu 


service for many years The official in 
charge of street cleaning kept in close 
touch with progress in street-cleaning 
machinery and from time to time inspected 
so-called improvements \bout the time 
the Great War broke out, a machine, first 
made in Austria, promised to fill the re 


WHITE WING WITH CAN CARRIER AND 
SCOOP, IN HALIPAX, N. §, 
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MOTOR STREET-CLEANING APPARATUS USED IN HALIPAX, N. 8. 


quirements, but the war settled that. 
About the close of the war, American- 
made machines, having surmounted early 
troubles, were placed on the market with 
promise of good service. The city of Hali- 
fax purchased one, and the result has been 
not only satisfactory cleaning but at re- 
duced cost, especially on paved roadways. 

The machine cleans paved streets carry- 
ing lighter traffic, without any assistance 
except that of its chauffeur. All cleaning 
is done in daylight, because there are still 
many horses, especially from the surround- 
ing country. It is considered desirable that 
horse droppings should be 
promptly as possible. On 


removed as 
heavy-traffic 
streets the machine is operated before and 
after heavy-traffic hours. 

Flushing is restricted as much as possible. 
It is not so necessary on Halifax streets as 
on those of large cities, because an accu- 
mulation of slimy coating so common in 
the latter is a rare occurrence in Halifax. 
Also, it is much cheaper to remove dirt 
directly from the street than from the 
catch-pits and sewers. Flushing dirt into 
the catch-pits is a good deal like sweeping 
dirt behind the door or under the bed. 
When the dirt can be picked up, I believe 
it should be disposed of in that way. The 
fine dust and slime can be thoroughly and 
sanitarily removed only by flushing, and 
material of that nature is not liable to 
form deposits in either catch-pits or sewers. 


Cleaning Catch-Pits 


The work of cleaning catch-pits has un- 
dergone a radical change since long years 
of experiment have resulted in the modern 


eductor; up to a few years ago this w 
was all done by hand. The filthy depo: 
were shoveled or hoisted out on the ro 
way, and the black liquid draining fr: 
them did not add to the health and co 
fort of the public, to say the least. T'| 
hired carts in which the mess was remove 
were rarely tight, and the drip from the: 
could be traced all the way to the dum; 
In warm weather the odor at times add: 
one more nuisance to try the patience of t! 
pedestrian. Not the least objection to suc! 
a system was the heavy cost-of the hand 
work, 

The use of the machine removes mo. 
of the objectionable features, and does th: 
work at about one-third of the cost, or, | 
put it the other way, three times as muc! 
work can be done now for the same e 
penditure. 

Neither the motor sweeper nor the catc! 
pit cleaner is popular with labor, for o! 
vious reasons. The general public, how- 
ever, takes a different view, and the fir 
appearance of these motor machines w 
applauded by pedestrians on the street 
The public began to realize that the add 
tional work and the greater efficiency m 
mean valuable lives, and it is more th: 
civic pride that makes them call for th: 
best that they can afford. 

While the motor sweeper and the mot 
catch-pit cleaner have reduced costs a: 
expedited work, the motor car has becom: 
an obstruction that bothers the sanita: 
force more than any other single featur 
Parked cars, unless prohibited altogethe: 
prevent the thorough cleaning of the who! 
roadway. A regulation requiring cars t 


a 
| 
gies 


# 
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park one foot from the curl is of some 
assistance where it is practicable to com- 
ply with it. 

Halifax uses white wings on paved 
streets carrying heavy traffic, to prevent 
accumulation of refuse and horse droppings 
during the day. The public are inclined to 
regard white wings as ordinary labor, but 
a good white wing is a mighty good man. 
It is difficult to find him or to replace him. 
Watch the white wing and then judge for 
yourself. 

The winter in the capital of Nova Scotia 
brings its own trouble for the street de- 
partment. It was believed at first that 
heavy snowfalls would mean retirement for 
motor vehicles, but the trying experience 
following the explosion in the winter of 
1917-18 demonstrated that they can operate 
in any kind of weather. The motor truck 
and the motor snow loader have brought 
this branch of the work in line with the 
rest; as a matter of fact, we have used 
our catch-pit cleaner to plow snow. 

Unimproved roadways are still cleaned by 
hand with the aid of the horse .broom and 
the scraper where they can be used. How- 
ever, greater progress has been made in 
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improving the sanitary condition of streets 
during the last ten years than in twenty 
years preceding. That progress has been 
made possible by dirt and dust prevention, 
rather than by improved methods of re- 
moval, 

Education and regulations have done 
much to reduce the quantity of refuse 
accumulating. The paving of streets has 
made a heavy reduction in cost of clean- 
ing, but the principal cause of decrease in 
quantity of dust accumulating is the Tarvia 
treatment of roadways. Not only does it 
make for cleaner streets, but it means a 
large reduction in cleaning cost, second 
mly to that resulting from paving road- 
ways. 

The cost of cleaning by hand such a 
roadway as shown, before paving, runs at 
times from $20 to $30 per 1,000 square 
yards. Hand-cleaning paved roads costs 61 
cents per I,000 square yards; machine 
cleaning 21 cents. 

Catch-pit cleaning costs, by hand $2.85 
each; by machine 97 cents; the lowest 
tender for hand cleaning was $3.10. 
Machine costs include interest, deprecia- 
ton and all maintenance charges. 


Water Used to Handle Coal and Ashes 


Power-Plant of Philadelphia Water-Works to Use New Method 


ashes and the conveying of coal are 

to be introduced in Philadelphia in 
connection with that city’s water-supply. 
In each case water will play an important 
part in the operation, and both installations 
are expected to facilitate the work and also 
to reduce the labor cost of conveying coal 
and removing ashes to and from the station. 

Under the former method of operation, 
the coal was delivered by a railroad to a 
bunker located some distance from the 
pumping-station, and from this point it was 
transferred to the station by teams of 
motor trucks. With this method the cost 
to the city of transporting the coal from 
the bunkers to the pumping-station averaged 
about 20 cents per ton. sy the new 
method it is estimated that the cost will be 
not more than 5 cents per ton and it is ex- 
pected that the coal will be in much better 


[ for the removing of 


condition for use, owing to the cleansing 
action of the water. 

Under the new method the coal will run 
from the bunker into a hopper. Near the 
outlet of the hopper are two pipes so ar- 
ranged that the outlet of one pipe is on one 
side of the mouth of the hopper and the 
entrance to the other pipe is directly op- 
posite to this, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. A stream of water under 
100 pounds pressure is driven through the 
pipe across the face of the hopper. As the 
coal comes into the hopper, it is caught by 
the water and carried across the mouth of 
the hopper. 

Push-cars back of the boilers are used 
under the existing system to remove ashes. 
The hot ashes are placed in these cars and 
transported to receptacles, to be finally 
taken away by motor trucks. This method 
is not to be entirely abolished, but the 
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DIAGRAM OF POWER-PLANT, PHILADELPHIA WATER-WORKS, 
COAL AND ASHES BY 


SHOWING METHOD OF HANDLING 
STREAM OF WATER 


boiler room 
ashes come 


ashes will be removed from the 
by streams of As the 
from the grate, they will be dropped into 
a trough in which flows a stream of water. 
The ashes will thus be cooled and all dust 
eliminated. The with 
sufficient force to carry the ashes to a bin 


water. 


water will move 


Denver Adjusts Its 


N May 21 the Mayor and Council of Den- 
O ver came to an agreement with the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Company to settle a 
dispute of several years’ standing in respect to 


excess charges by the company The fran 
chise of the utility provides that all charges 
over 75 cents per thousand feet shall be re- 


turned to the city These excess charges since 


1920 have amounted to $1,184,000, The city 
has withheld $525,000 due the company for 
electric light charges. A compromise was 


reached whereby the city paid the company its 


so equipped that they will be drained. 


They 
will then be lifted by buckets to a hopper, 
from which they will be loaded into motor 


vehicles and taken away. This system has 
worked out very satisfactorily. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
article in 


Illustration and from a 


Electrical World. 


text 
recent 


Gas Rate Dispute 


debt, and the company immediately paid th: 
city $592,000 in cash, with agreement that the 
remainder of the debt is to be paid in quarterly 
installments of $50,000; the company to recog- 
nize the validity of the excess charge clause 
of its franchise. The city had previously won 
a decision on this point in the District Court 
and the case was pending on appeal in the 
Supreme Court. Mayor Bailey has announced 
that money received from the utility from thes: 
excess charges will be placed in the building 
fund for a new city and county building. 
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the Bridgeport Fire Department 


By Daniel E. Johnson 


Chief Engineer, Fire Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


VERY member of the Bridgeport Fire 
k. Department devotes one day each 


month to fire inspection work. The 
Department is organized on the two-platoon 
basis, half of the men working on night 
shift from the first to the sixteenth of the 
month, the shifts being then reversed and 


Company No. 
Bridgeport 
HIEF OF DEPARTMENT 
the Fue 
dey 
FIRST was recewed M 
m bon N The od 
** SECOND; There 4 Que: 
wed by 
THIRD weed was located 
wee found od 
FOURTH: The supply of water wns hydrant pream 
The hyd - 
SIXTH: There we 
aed 
eet laid, First size of 
Second line 
SEVENTH: damaged or destroyed. an 
Ladders used 
NINTH: Ladders damaged 
TENTH Number of hand chemaals used 
filled ot by 
ELEVENTH The Company wae on duty ot the Fre hours 
quarters hours minutes return to quarters by order of 
TWELFTH aveled was feet 
THIRTEENTH Reported ot aus duty M 


FORM OF REPORT RECEIVED FROM EVERY 
FIRE COMPANY IN BRIDGEPORT THAT MAKES 
A RUN 


On the back of the form is space for reporting the 

men who attend the fire, and the reasons for the 

absence of others. These reports, with other in- 

formation, are transferred to the standard loose-leaf 

forms furnished by the National Board of Fire 

Underwriters, and are filed in book form for 
reference 


FIRE REPORT 


Bos Tome M Re-ca 
8 M Re-ca M 
Maten. ne No. of Stories 
H 
a F 
24. Floor 
4th Floor 
Cause of Fire 
Was fire confined to building in which it onginated 
Was fire confined to room in which it originated 
LOSS RECORDED 
VALUE OF PROP Loss NSURANCE “INSURANCE i 
ERTY INVOLVED | THEREON THEREON LOSS THEREON 
Building 
Contents 
Remarks 
Agents 


FORM OF REPORT RECEIVED ON EACH FIRE 
IN BRIDGEPORT, FROM THE CHIEF ENGINEER 
OR HIS SUBSTITUTE 


the other shift going on night work for the 
rest of the month. The inspection work 
is done during the day following the re- 
lease of the men from night work. 

The inspection work has a double value— 
t reduces the number of hazardous condi- 
tions, and it familiarizes the men with the 
districts, buildings and exits. Inspections 
are also made by eight men in the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, whose entire time is de- 
voted to this work. 


In the spring of each 


vear, these men are assigned to the resi 
dential sections of the city, to see that 
stovepipes, furnaces and other heating de- 


While they 


vices are in good condition. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
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FOURTEENTH: Accudents and couse : ; 
* Sate wether third or slorm ond how 
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ow CLASSIFICATION OF BRIDGEPORT FIRES 
Notice of Violatign of O I Pr 1922 
Alarms Cause Los 
Order 159 Grass fires $1 
- 113 Rubbish and dump fires.... 97 
18 Chimney fires 1,9 
Fires to which Department did not 
that on qnamination of the premises and designated as 1,581 
31 Spontaneous combustion ........ oe ¥,777 
30 Department called when not neces 
which examinstion bas been meds in sccordance he of the ‘ 49 
Bridgeport adopted June ed An Onginance Fue Bures 3,041 
27 Unknown 71,224 
City of Bridgeport shows that the wing conditions 
te the publig eatery and are of ar 
24 Sparks 2.8 
16 Bonfires 4 
15 Furnaces 1,5 
15 Gas plates, etc 87s 
13 Department called for other than 
Therefore in accordance the terme of ordinance wing 
chang co—te wit 10 Food in gas range 1,60 
10 Gasoline 921 
. Exposure (9) 15,689 
ty 6 Thawing out pipes 1,330 
5 
All to be done and completed on oF before the dey of _— 4 Lightning 28 
«6©Fireplaces ...... 16 
Heater exploded l 
FORM OF NOTICE OF VIOLATION OF FIRE- Lampe : 202. 
= 2 Stove rags 20. 
PREVENTION ORDINANCE 1.200. 
1 Vilcanizer 700 
are making these inspections. the men of 1 Fireworks 25.1 
the engine companies cover the business 
sections. This work is all done under the 1 Bag of charcoal 10 
supervision of the Chief Engineer. 78 $149.18 
A thorough system of forms for report- 
ing fires is in use by the Bridgeport Fire FIRES CLASSIFIED AS TO BUILDINGS—19 
Department, and has proved very 
In addition to the blanks which accompany Brick and stone .......-.--++-+-+++++00: a 
this article, the standard record forms of Frame buildings ........ 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters Concrete block ..........-.0+sseeeeeees 
Buildings not classified ............ 
are in use. These include a large double Other than buildings ................+. 39 
sheet in book form, headed “Daily Report 
of Fires,” < single- 
and sing RECORD OF BRIDGEPORT FIRE APPARATUS FOR 1922 
page loose-leaf sheets 
Average 
for monthly reports ol Times Times Distance 
the various engine, truck No. Used Used Feet 
and chemical companies. 1 Engine 15 13 353,098 
Thea a a 2 Engine 10 38 804,758 
The Bridgeport Fire 15 42 748,636 
Department has been or- 4 Engine... 21 32 864,082 
° 5 Engine.... 21 3 445,931 
ganized on the two- 6 Engine........ 9 4 599,098 
platoon ba is since April 23 BTLLOTS 
1, 1918. It is under the 9 Engine.............. 6 15 311,476 
10 Engine... .. 13 25 790,716 
supervision of a bipar- 11 Engine 5 12 305,939 
tisan board of | ire Com- =" Truck (ladders). 2,124 ft. 3 1,098,240 
missioners, consisting ot 2 Truck (ladders)..... 2,917 ft 551,569 
a 3 Truck (ladders)..... 2,239 ft. ih 1,080,466 
the Mayor, ex-officio, 1 Chemical +e 123 2'319,016 
and i ar member 3 Chemical (water).... 5 77 181,052 
The Chief 1S the ex- 
169 518 13,737,801 ft. 
ecutive head of the de- Rc 2s veews 7,280 or 2,601 miles 


THE 


partment and is responsible for efficiency 
and discipline. He has authority to make 
assignments of men, but they are not perma- 
nent except by order of the Board. All 
officers have risen from the ranks. The 
total force numbers 266 and includes the 
following: chief, 1; assistant chiefs, 4; 
superintendents of machinery, 1; captains, 
21; lieutenants, 17; chief’s drivers, 6; 
engineers, I2; assistant engineers, 12; hose- 
men, 123; laddermen, 43; fire alarm force, 
12; Fire Prevention Bureau, 8; repair shop, 
5: clerks, 1. 

The equipment of the Department consists 
of 13 stations and 43 pieces of motor-driven 
apparatus, including 12 pumping engines, 
10 combination hose wagons, 3 75-foot lad- 
ders, 2 combination trucks, 3 chemicals, 3 


. 
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chief’s cars, 3 reserve cars, and 7 work 
and supply cars. The water pressure at 
the hydrants is 70 pounds. There are 49 
private hydrants and 1,436 curb hydrants. 
The alarm system is the Gamewell Manual 
System, recently installed and_ entirely 
modern. 

The maintenance cost of the Fire De- 
partment in was $644,646.06. The 
total fire loss for that year was $149,187.- 
81, a per capita loss (on an estimated popu- 
lation of 145,000) of only $1.02. In 1921 
the per capita loss on the same estimated 
population was $1.09, and in 1920, $1.30— 
figures which are much lower than the aver- 
age for other cities in the United States 
having a population of more than 50,000 
inhabitants. 
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Costs of Local Government in New 
Jersey Cities and Towns 


By Sedley H. Phinney 


Executive Secretary, New Jersey State League of Municipalities 


HE Bureau of Municipal Informa- 
T tion conducted by the New Jersey 

State League of Municipalities has 
compiled an analysis of the costs of local 
government in New Jersey cities and towns, 
exclusive of schools, giving budget figures 
for 1923 and 1922, percentages of increase 
er decrease, and per capita cost of local 
government. 

The municipalities in which the per 
capita costs of local government are high- 
est are naturally the shore resorts, in which 
the census population is far lower than the 
large and constant stream of transients. 
Thus, in Atlantic City the per capita cost 
is $76.20; in Asbury Park, $38, and in 
Long Branch, $35. The average for all the 
cities of the state is $29.79, and for the 
towns, $23.33 per capita. 

In municipal campaigns one hears a great 
deal of loose talk about tax rates; and in 
the last legislative session in New Jersey 
there was even an attempt to pass laws 
regulating local tax rates. As a matter of 
fact, the tax rate is a very poor criterion 
by which to judge comparative costs of 
local government. Many factors of the 
tax rate are not under the control of the 


iocal governing body. Moreover, a high 
tax rate may not mean a high cost of local 
government, but merely a low percentage 
of true value in the assessments. 

A much better criterion by which to 
judge local government costs is the total 
budget figure and the cost per inhabitant, 
but even these must be taken with a large 
grain of salt. The high per capita cost 
of government in Atlantic City does not 
indicate an extravagant administration. It 
is high because there is a tremendous float- 
ing population to protect, house, amuse and 
care for. If the average population 
throughout the year were used in the com- 
putation, a much lower figure would re- 
sult. The congested conditions of Hohbo- 
ken and Jersey City make necessary police, 
fire and traffic protection, public health and 
building inspections and many other ser- 
vices that are less costly or unnecessary in 
smaller places. Again, the costs of water- 
supply developments undoubtedly enter 
largely into these figures. The financing of 
large public works enterprises probably ac- 
counts for many of the large fluctuations 
in the budget totals. 

Comparative statistics must be used with 
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ereat caution and with aretul attention 
given to local conditions and to the values 
received for the taxes paid. A city with 
high government costs may furnish many 
more services than one with a low cost. It 
may have such excellent health services 
that its death and disease rates are at a 
minimum. It may collect its garbage and 
1e¢fuse daily, while its neighbor lets its 
citizens pay for such services to private 


urnish extra 
crooks 


from proximity* to 


cavengers. It may have to f 


police against the and 


ction 


heavy traffic resulting 


a metropolis. High costs do not necessarily 


COST O} cn OVERNMENT IN 
CITIES I 19 

Ne $14,216 ] 1,1 
Terse ( 92,079 82 988.59 
Pate 135,866 189.09 
lrentor 119,289 
Camdet 116.309 
Elizabet 15,682 2 8 
Bayonne 76,754 121 
Hoboker 63.166 95 2 
Passa 63,824 1,4 777.08 
East Orange 71 1,501,916,91 
Atlantic Cit 682 3,562,062.25 
Perth Amlx $1,707 968.68 
Orange ‘ 68 679,161.94 
New Brunswich 772,744.60 
Plainfield 7, 734,677.50 
Cliftor 6,470 366,263.74 
Garfield 19,381 249,808, 
Hackensack 17,667 4 282.39 
Millville 14,691 167,803.00 
Bridgeton 14,323 212,624.33 
Long Branct 13,521 472,688.12 
Asbury Park 12,400 479,733.88 
Gloucester 12,162 137 469.66 
Englewood 11,61 348,316.64 
Rahway 11,042 223,319.06 
Summit 10,174 »731.02 
Burlingt 1,049 131,150.00 

Totals for cities 797,523 $5 59,374.41 

TOWNS 

West H ker 40.068 >A59 64 
West New York 99 G98 864.7 
Montcla 1,086,0 7 
Kearny 26,724 
Irvingtor 5.48 
Bloomfield 22,019 
Union 20,651 
Phillipsburg 16.9 
Harrison 15,721 
Belleville 15,660 
West Orange 15,573 
Morristowr 17.548 
Dover 9 817 
Nutley 9,421 
Westfield 9,026 

Totals for towns 298,367 $6,961,248,.08 
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mean inefficiency, and low costs may 
official 
economy. 


dicate negligence rather 
There is no royal road to low taxe 
costs of government. Citizens should 
careful attention to the details of the 
et and inquire as to the necessity for 
services given and to the economy of t 
operation. Instead of that, find 
attendance and public indifference at 
budget hearings, with vigorous but 


we 


formed protests when taxes must be 
rhe thing most needed is intelligent 
formed public opinion. 


NEW JERSEY CITIES AND TOWNS 
Per ( 
c 
r 
Purposes Per Cent of Difference I 
Is) From 1922 Budget S 
1922 Increase Decrease 
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at of Commerce Activities 
in Public Affairs 


Florida Abolishes Convict 
Leasing and Whipping 


the leasing of convicts and 


TAMPA, recent disclosures 
concerning 
vhipping practises in Florida counties came 
is a shock to the majority of the 


the state, 


peopl in 
and public sentiment against such 
conditions was immediately 

The matter promptly taken up by 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Board of Trade, and a 


aroused. 
was 
Tampa 


resolution was 


adopted urging the State Legislature to 
ring about the abolition of the system of 
leasing convicts, as well as the removal of 


officials and prompt prosecution of all in- 
found to been criminally 
liable in bringing upon the state the 
of the use of the lash and other in- 

treatment of prisoners. Similar 
chambers 
ot commerce and various other civic organ- 
izations throughout the state. 

The result of these resolutions and of 
the publishing of editorials in the 
papers of the state expressing the opinion 
of the general public on the 
heen the abolition of 


dividuals have 
dis- 
grace 

human 


resolutions were also adopted by 


news 


subject, has 
the leasing of county 
convicts and the practise of whipping, and 
other regard 


the enactment of legislation 


ing the supervision of prisoners, with a 
view to preventing any recurrence of the 
former abuses. 
L. P. DICKIE 
Managing Secretary, Tampa Board of Tra 


Boulder Votes to Retain Pro- 
portional Representation 


Boulder is one of 
in which the proportional 
representation method is used in g 
the City Council, special interest attaches 
to the recent unsuccessful attempt to repeal 
the charter. After a period of five 
Boulder’s charter and the Hare 
voting attacked through a 
Citizens’ League, which organization sought 
to oust the present City Manager and Coun- 
cil. A representative of the Proportional 


BouLperR, Coro.—As 
the few cities 


electing 


years, 
System of 


were so-called 


Representation League visited Boulder and 
assisted in the campaign against the pro 
posed amendments to the city charter. The 
Boulder Chamber of Commerce had ini 


tiated the present form of government 


o, and took an active part 
resulted in a two 


Hare 


in the campaign, which 


to-one vote in favor of the System 
of voting. 

Boulder has had ten miles of new street 
paving since the city manager form of gov 
ernment went into effect, 


ing program is | 


and a large pay 
initiated at the 
ent time. This city is 


being pres- 
spoken of as one 
of the most progressive in the state of Colo 
rado 

CHAS. R. STREAMER 


Better Housing Conditions 

for Fruit Workers 
Dinupa, Catir.—The 

of Ce 

housing 


Dinuba 
seeing the 
conditions 
ers, set t 
tion. A 


ippointed, consisting ot at 


hamber 
need of better 
among the fruit work 
work to help remedy this condi 
committee of five 


mmerce, 


members was 


architect, a lum- 


berman, a real estate dealer, an insurance 
man, and one member chosen at large who 
was deeply interested in moral welfare. 


This made 


to be 


it possible for all points of view 


considered in arranging for housing 
Plans for a 
pared and result of 
this effort, a prominent financier of the city, 
Haden, built such a court, 

of several houses The 
containing three 
nished with 


bungalette court were pre 


given publicity. As a 


consisting 
houses are 
rooms each, and are fur 


The porches are 


electricity. | 


extended so that shelter is provi ided for 
cars, 

eing the advantages of these small 
homes in giving the transient fruit workers 


for better 
an opportunity to 


a chance living conditions and 


become more nearly 
permanent in their residence, Mr. Haden is 
now another bungalow court for 
small incomes. The 
he court are to be 


building 
families of 


houses in 
somewhat larger, and 


‘ 
‘ 
| 
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Power! 


The “‘Caterpillar’’* excels on every con- 
tracting and engineering job and in public 
works of all kinds because it has ample 
power to pull the largest size road-making 
tools and to transport the heaviest tonnages 
under every working condition. Not only 
has it ample power but the ‘Caterpillar’ 
has the reserve strength which Holt’s long 
experience has proved necessary to meet 
emergencies. 

Where the job is too difficult for any other 
kind of tractor, or for horses or mules, the 
“Caterpillar’’ goes in and does the work at 
the lowest cost and in the shortest time. In 
the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ power is not represented 
merely by superior motor construction, 
but by the total volume of work, year after 


year. Investigate the latest “‘Caterpillar’’ 
from the standpoints of power, capacity 
and long service. You will agree it has no 
real competitor. It is the soundest invest- 
ment for any City, Park Board, County 
Official or Contractor. 


Our factory locations at Peoria, Illinois 
and Stockton, California, our numerous 
branches and distributors are all equipped 
with complete service stocks, providing an 
accessible and efficient service-to-owners 
that is unequaled. Back of this service is 
Holt’s positive guarantee of endurance and 
continued satisfactory performance. The 
2-, 5- and 10-ton ‘“‘Caterpillars’’ meet every 
power need. Let us prove it on your work. 


* There is but one “‘Caterpillar’’—Holt builds it. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Eastern Division: 50 Church St., New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 


Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Holt Company of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas 


HOLT 


PEORIA, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canadian Holt Company, 
Ltd., Montreal 


ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIP 
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of different arrangement than the smaller 
houses. One of the accompanying pictures 
shows the type of buildings in this court. 
These buildings are wired and plumbed, 
making very nice homes. Mr. Haden states 
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ONE OF THE HOUSES IN DINUBA’S BUNGALOW 
COURT 


he will build more such courts. 
‘onsidering building. 


Others are 


Realizing that there is still another class 
of workers that could not be induced to re- 
main permanently and must have adequate 
housing accommodations while residing here 
in order to do more efficient work and live 
under more sanitary conditions, the Auto 
Camp Committee was asked to plan some 
suitable site where the fruit workers might 
camp during the busy season. With the 
assistance of the committee, one of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, O. 
H. Brians, has now equipped a fine camp- 
ing ground on his property, one mile west 
of the city. Several tent houses of one room 
each Fave been constructed. Large trees 
shade the grounds, making a restful place 
for the workers to camp in. The other pic- 
ture shows a view in this park. 


73 

lhe owner also has a store and service 
station in connection with the grounds. The 
grounds are well lighted, supplied with gas, 
shower-baths and rest rooms, and are sani- 
tary in every respect. 

In addition to providing temporary homes 
for several hundred fruit workers, Mr. 
Brians has the park so arranged that auto 
tourists find here a desirable camp site for 
the night or a few days. The spirit of 
cooperation shown by the members of the 
Dinuba Chamber of Commerce has thus 
made it possible for the city to have the 
advantages of additional housing and a 
camping ground that is a credit to any city. 

E. FE. WIKER, 
Secretary, Dinuba Chamber of Commerce 
Honoring Newly Naturalized 
Citizens 

Canton, Oun1to.—Under the auspices of 
the Americanization Committee of the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce, special 
exercises were held in the auditorium of 
the McKinley High School on the evening 
of May 17, in honor of a class of fifty-six 
newly naturalized citizens. 
in charge, of which E J. Landor, third 
Vice-President of the Chamber, is chair- 
man, arranged an excellent program, which 
made the affair one of the most thoroughly 
worth-while events that have been staged 
under the Chamber's auspices. 


The committee 


\ special feature of the exercises was 
the public presentation of the naturaliza- 
tion papers. This was done somewhat after 
the custom of presenting diplomas at grad- 
uation exercises. The members of the class 
were seated in a body, and each one was 
called to the platform individually for the 
presentation of his papers. Aside from the 
welcoming of the class as 


a whole, each man was 
given an individual wel- 
come by a representative 
of the Common Pleas 
Court, and the Daughters 
of the American Revolu- 
tion presented each with 
an American flag and a 
copy of the Constitution 
of the United States. 
Hon. Harry F. Atwood 
of Chicago made the 
principal address of the 
evening, speaking on the 
subject of “The Constitu- 


A TENT HOUSE IN THE AUTO PARK IN DINUBA, CALIP. 


tion.” The affair was 
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A Barber-Gre 


ene Snow Loader co 


nverted into a Bucket Loader and handling gravel 


Gravel in Summer— Snow in Winter 


How a Barber-Greene and 2 men replace a gravel- 
loading gang in summer — and 60 men in winter 


N Worcester, Mass., the street railway 

company decided to solve the snow 
removal problem with a Barber-Greene 
Snow Loader—just as many municipali- 
ties have solved it. 
In this class of work the Barber-Greene 
saves 60 shovel men in some cities—and 
according to officials of the Boston “L” 
as many as 200 under certain conditions. 


To put the Barber-Greene to work in 
summer also the Worcester company 
changed it into a Barber-Greene Bucket 
Loader — by replacing the snow-loading 
boom with the bucket-loading boom. 


Like other street railway companies and 
many municipalities, they have found 
that in loading gravel for construction 
work the converted Barber-Greene re- 
places a gang with one man. 

They have also found the Barber-Greene 
useful in other ways. Forinstance, when 
the track shown in the photograph re- 
produced above was too far away from 


the bank, the Barber-Greene was used 


to pull the entire track closer to the pit. 
No track gang at all was required to 
help the loader operator and his helper 
in this work. 


The present high cost and scarcity of 
labor are influencing more and more 
municipalities to solve the winter snow 
and the summer construction problem 
at one stroke by putting a Barber- 
Greene to work. 


Its automatic disc-shoveling device is so 
effective that it handles stone, gravel, 
and similar construction materials with- 
out even requiring shovelers for the 
clean-up wor 
It is converted into a Snow Loader by 
replacing the bucket-loading boom with 
a snow-loading boom. 
Its success is due to its design and to the 
fact that it is the product of a company 
that has for years speciali in material 
handling equipment. 


Details about its construction perform- 
ance are freely furnished upon request. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY — Representatives in 33 Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER #@sGREENE 


Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 
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vely attended, invita- 
t ns having been ex- 
tended by the Chamber to 
the various public ofh- 
cials, clubs lodges, 


and societies composed of 
men of foreign parentage. 
fhe night schools of the 
city also cooperated. A 
large number of the men 
vho received their papers 
have been studying in the 


night school American- 
ization classes. 
GUY CLEMMITT, 
Publicity Manager, Canton 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Getting Out the Vote 
for Sacramento’s Big 


Bond Issue 


THE SCORE BOARD FOR SACRAMENTO’S BOND ISSUE ELECTION, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.— 

That the vigorous, pro- 
gressive spirit of the sturdy pioneers of 
'49 is still existing in Sacramento is evident 
from the recent bond election for civic im- 
provements. On May 16, just a year from 
the opening of Sacramento’s great “Days 
of ’49” celebration, the citizens united in 
putting over a municipal bond issue to the 
amount of $1,967,000. 

The improvements called for included 
street improvements, improvement of en- 
trances to the city, a municipal auditorium, 
better fire and police alarms, a stronger 
levee on the Sacramento river-front, the 
extension of the water and sewer system, 
additional fire equipment, subways, etc. 

Many of the votes secured at the election 
were recruited by the use of the telephone 
and a corps of girl assistants. The con- 
versation over the telephone was about as 
follows: “Speaking for the Citizens Com- 
mittee, Mrs, ————————, we are advised 
that you favor the bonds.” If the reply of 
Mrs. was doubtful, a repre 
sentative was usually sent to her home to 
explain the needs and purposes of the pro- 
visions called for in the bond election 
ticket; but if Mrs. ——— indicated 
a favorable attitude towards the bonds, the 
girl talking urged her to vote at the elec- 
tion and also to encourage her friends to 
do so. 


By means of the telephone a list of more 
than 5,000 citizens was secured, all of whom 


MAY 16, 1923 


were reminded two day s before the electior 
of the fact that they were 100 per cent 
for the bonds. On the day of the 
125 cars and drivers and 135 poll-checkers 
were at the disposal of the committee. Thi 
with individual lists 

attached to the p 

books of the 48 separate precincts It 
estimated that more th: 
carried to the polls on election dav. 
Prominent 
vote 


election 


latter were provided 
of names which wer: 


n 3,000 people were 


citizens have pronounced the 
as the most discriminating one 
the history of Sacramento 
The successful outcome of the elec- 
tion is largely attributed to the fact that 
the vote was a highly intelligent one passed 
by home voters and by citizens interested 
primarily in the growth of Cali 


registered in 


city. 


future 
fornia’s capital city. 
SUMMERFIFI 


Sacrament ( 


Ty McCARTNEY 


( erce 


High School Students Plant 
Eight Thousand Trees ~ 


Oneonta, N. Y- hundred high 
school students planted 8,000 trees in less 
than three hours on Arbor Day, on the 
watershed of the Oneonta Water-Work 
which became city property this year. The 
untiring efforts of Water-Works Superin- 
tendent J. G. Hoyt, and Superintendent of 

George J. Dann, the latter being 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
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From Pit to Job in 
Double-Quick Time 


The gravel in the pit pictured above was made 
quickly available to a big concrete road job in 
that neighborhood by the use of the Truckrane. 
This sturdy Byers crane mounted on a motor 
truck gets out to the job fast, and loads sand 
and gravel in double-quick time with half-yard 
grabs of the bucket, the big boom making two 
or three round trips a minute. 


Truckranes are avail- 
motor truck chassis of 5 tons capacity measuring 9 feet 6 inches able for immediate 


Truckrane is furnished ready for mounting on any standard 


or more from back of driver's 


1s CCONOMIC al 


seat to center of rear axle. It delivery all over the 


to buy, easy to mount and operate. Write for country. 
our new Bulletin. 


THE BYERS MACHINE CoO. 
160 Sycamore St. Ravenna, Ohio 


Sales Agencies in 25 Leading Cities 
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committee in charge, made the results 
possible, while the boys and girls who 
planted the trees “pitched in” with youth- 
ful enthusiasm that excelled the commit- 
tee’s fondest expectations. The plantation 
increases the municipal forest to 325,000 
trees, and the idea of retorestation was 
implanted in a practical way in the minds 
of Oneonta’s youth. 
EVERETT HICKS, 


Secretary, Oneonta Chamber of Commerce 


Sanford Secures Wide Powers in City 
Planning and Zoning 


SanrorD, Fra.—A bill drawn by the San- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, giving legis- 
jative authority to the city of Sanford to 
appoint a board to be known as the “City 
Planning Commission,” with wide powers, 
was recently signed by the Governor of 
Florida. Sanford is the first city in the 
state which has asked for and received such 
legislation. 

The bill was drawn along lines similar 
to those of the general act of the North 
Carolina Legislature empowering munic- 
inalities in that state to appoint city plan- 
ning commissions. The new Florida law, 
however, is a special act applying to San- 
ford only. It authorized the local City 
Planning Commission, when appointed, to 
prepare zoning maps and ordinances for 
submission to the governing body of the 
city, and to submit recommendations also 
in such matters as parks and playgrounds, 
new street openings and the laying out of 
new real estate subdivisions. In the matter 
of subdivisions the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission extends one mile beyond the cor- 
porate limits of the city. 

The broad powers of the Commission are 
indicated by the following paragraph, which 
is Section 7 of the new act: 

“Such City Planning Board shall, at the 
direction of the City Commissioners, make rec- 
ommendations for the promotion of economic 
and industrial prosperity and enhancement of 
the health, comfort and convenience of the 
people or of such cities and towns. It shall 
study and, in its discretion, recommend ways 
and means which will tend to prevent or re- 
lieve congestion, either of population or of 
traffic, to control the fire hazard, to preserve 
the natural or historic features of the town, 
end to beautify the same. Such board may 
also prepare and issue reports on the best 
method of financing and assessing the cost of 
public improvements. It may investigate, pre- 


pare surveys of, and make recommendations 
on any matter which in its opinion may make 
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the community a better place to live in or a 
better place to work in. Plans may be made 
by such board for new streets, roads, boule 
vards, alleyways, viaducts, bridges, subways, 
parks, playgrounds, aviation fields, rail and 
water terminals, docks, wharves, canals, basins, 
tunnels, water-works, water-front improve- 
ments, public utilities, public buildings, and 
all other public improvements. Wherever any 
of the foregoing shall exist, then the City Plan 
ning Board may make recommendations as to 
their respective removal, relocation, widening 
and extension, as occasion may necessitate or 
require, all of which shall be subject to ap- 
proval of the City Commissioners.” 
R. W. PEARMAN, 
Executive Secretary, Sanford Chamber of ( 


merce. 


City Planning and Zoning Adopted 


ArpLeton, Wis.—The recent adoption by 
the City Council of a city plan and zoning 
ordinance for Appleton was the result of 
the continued efforts of the Chamber of 
Commerce for some time past to impress 
the aldermen and citizens of Appleton with 
the need for some definite provision for 
the orderly future development of the city. 

The Chamber’s first step was to secure 
Leonard S. Smith, Professor of City Plan- 
ning at the University of Wisconsin, to 
address the Chamber of Commerce Forum 
on the benefits of a city plan and zoning 
ordinance. The Mayor, who was present 
at this meeting, then invited Professor 
Smith to speak before the City Council. 
This invitation was accepted, and at the 
meeting which followed, considerable inter- 
est was aroused. The suggestion was made, 
however, that before any definite steps were 
taken toward the preparation of a zoning 
ordinance, the idea be presented to the citi- 
zens of the community and their approval 
secured, through a series of public meetings 
to be addressed by Professor Smith. This 
suggestion was brought to the attention of 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber, 
and it was decided that that organization 
should undertake the arrangements for the 
meetings. 

\ number of educational meetings were 
held in the various ward schools, and at a 
big final meeting in the Vocational School, 
the Mayor announced that within the next 
few days he would appoint a City Plan 
Commission, as provided for in an ordi- 
nance passed by a previous administration. 
The Commission when appointed engaged 
Professor Smith to cooperate with them in 
the preparation of a city plan and zoning 
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“Nothing like | | 
The Best Tracklayer”’ 


“We have used stock, then steam and gas wheel engines, 
but there is nothing like the Best TRACKLAYER,” writes 
a contracting concern* of St. Louis, Missouri. “We have 
worked thousands of hours at very hard work.” 
( *Name on request) 
Investigation among owners to see how satisfactory has 
been the service given * the Best “Sixty” and “Thirty” 
is urged. 


C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Branches 
127 Montgomery St Distributing Warehouse 30 Church St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 820 N. Second St., New York City 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EST 
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ordinance. These were completed and pre- 
sented to the City Council several months 
ago and have since been adopted. 
HUGH G. CORBETT, 
Managing Secretary, Appleton Chamber of ( 


merce 


Chamber Promotes Country Club 


Henperson, N, C.—On .‘pril 28, a com- 
mittee of the Henderson Chamber, which 
had for some time been gathering informa- 
tion on the promotion of country clubs, with 
35 men of the community took action upon 
the plans ot the committee for forming a 
country club. 

\ budget of $20,000 for the first year’s 
operations was determined upon, and 
within thirty minutes over $6,000 was 
raised by those attending the meeting. 
Committees were then appointed on by- 
laws, charter, building plans, grounds, etc 
\ group of eight men volunteered to can- 
vass a list of 150 prospects prepared by the 
Chamber's committee, and on the following 
day the remaining $13,000 of the budget 
was raised. 

A forty-acre site, beautifully situated 
about two miles south of the city, with a 
nine-hole golf course practically completed, 
was purchased by the club, and the mem- 
bers are looking forward to the formal 
opening of the golf links, which is planned 
for July 4. The country club building will 
probably be opened early in August. 

GEORGE FE. COMER, 


Secretary, Henderson Chamber of Commerce 


Van Wert's Community 
Clearing-House 


Van Wert, Onto.—Situated on the Lin 
coln and Wayne Highways in Van Wert 
County, Ohio, is this city of 8,300 in- 
habitants which, until last October, had 
wrestled with the small-city business, social, 
civic and religious community problems 
through separate organizations with indif- 
ferent success. At that time a few of its 
leading citizens organized the nucleus of 
what is now known as the Community 
Clearing-House. 

At the beginning of the new movement 
it was decided to promote one annual finan 
cial campaign and oppose any additional 
similar movement, since all welfare, busi- 
ness and other agencies were given oppor- 
tunity to be represented in this one cam- 


paign. The Committee on Finance set for 
ts mark the sum of $20,000, and raised 
that sum in eight hours’ time. A three 
months’ campaign of publicity and public 
meetings preceded the actual solicitation of 
funds. 

The budget for the first year is as fol- 
lows: 


Business and Civic Promotion $8000.00 
\ mM. C. A 

\ \ 0 00 
City Welfare Work ) 0 
\ssociated Charities 1000.0 
Bo Scouts ] 0 
W ( I ( 0 
Girls Reserves 
Other Worthy Causes l 
Emergency Fund 


Shrinkage 


$ 0 


In the office of the Community Clearing- 
House are rural mailing lists for the use of 
merchants: lists of clubs and societies and 
their representatives; a Red Cross Depart 
ment; a State Free Employment Agency; 
a Civic Music Department; City Welfare 
Headquarters; a Relief Department; a 
Better Business Bureau; Associated Char- 
ities; the City Humane Society; the City 
Health Nurse; all working together for the 
general betterment of the business and liv 
ing conditions of the community. In addi 
tion to these are the usual active commit 
tees found in an organized chamber of 
commerce. Membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and in the 
Ohio State Roads Association is maintained. 

Since its organization last fall, the Clear 
ing-House has the following achievements 
to its credit: extra street lighting in 
stalled in the business section of the city: 
a complete list of all city welfare cases 
compiled, and administered; incipient epi 
demics stamped out; traffic mushroom lights 
built for a financially embarrassed city 
complete lists compiled of all city and county 
inhabitants; Fall Festivals and Merchants’ 
Spring Exhibits made annual features; 
Free State Employment Agency in talled: 
convention attracted to the city; and other 
public betterment ideas worked out to com- 
pletion. The citizens generally are taking 
part in the work, striving to quicken the 
public sense of civic duty and to encourage 
the right kind of leadership, to the end that 
there may be transmitted to those who fol 
low, a city, not less, but greater, better and 
more beautiful than was left to them. 

F. I. ANTRIM 

of Van Wes 
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A prominent 
engineer writes: 
“Your ‘Maintenanc 
Manual’ is the mos 
constructive piece 
road literature that 
has come to my at- 
tention in years. Con 
gratulations.” 


Maintenance Manual 


Every Engineer Should Have 


Roap authorities know that eternal main- 
tenance is the price of good roads; that 
haphazard patching and treating of high- 
ways is more costly in the long run than 
a system of regular upkeep. 


This manual shows how every type of 
road and pavement, except earth roads, 
can be easily repaired and maintained 
with Tarvia. 


Whether or not you use Tarvia, this 
booklet will prove of great benefit to 
you in your work. “Road maintenance 
with Tarvia” is recognized by engineers 
and road authorities as the most com- 
plete and helpful booklet on road main- 
tenance that has ever been published. 


A copy will be gladly sent free on 
request to our nearest branch office. 
As the number of copies is limited, 
we suggest that you write for your 
copy today. 


‘ork Chi Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Salt Lak Lebanon ou! lown wa 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 
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The Municipal Bond Situation 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


HE month of June will exceed in vol- 
ume of bond 
month for the year 1923, judging by 
data. The reason for 
this is the fact that there were in June many 


sales every preceding 


the he st 


available 


large bond offerings by states which will 
not be in the market again this year; in 
fact, some of them will not find it 
sary to seek funds for many years to come 
The sale by the state of Illinois of $17,- 
consisting of 


neces 


bonds, $10,000,000 
Soldiers Bonus 4%’s anc $7,000,000 High- 
way 4's at prices fo yield 4.49 and 4.40 per 
cent respectively, and the subsequent suc- 
cessful reoffering of the bonds by the pur 
chasers during the latter part of May, was 
the turning point of the dull market which 
has prevailed for the last few months. Be- 
cause of the immediate absorption of this 
issue, many issues that had a doubtful 
prospect of attracting interest have been 
disposed of at good prices. The state of 
lowa, which was unsuccessful in offering 
Soldiers Bonus 4% per cent 
bonds in May, succeeded in selling at par 
on June 2, 4%4 and 4% per cent bonds divid- 
ed in such a way as to bring the net in- 
terest cost of the entire loan to about 4.40 
per cent. Iowa is what might be called the 
ideal borrower from the investors’ stand- 
point. The indebtedness just incurred is 
the first in more than 30 years. There will 
he no necessity for any additional borrow- 
ing in the near future, so that the full faith 
ind credit and the unlimited taxing power 
of the state are behind this one relatively 
small issue. The third state to float a large 
bond issue was Kansas, which sold $25,000,- 
000 Soldiers Bonus 4%’s to yield 4.42 per 
cent. 

The reason for the success of municipal 
offerings during this month is the approach 
of the July 1 reinvestment period. At that 


000 


$22,000,000 


time there will be many maturing issues 
ind extremely large interest payments 
which will release a vast amount of cap 
ital for tax exempt securities. \nothet 


factor in the present demand for tax-exempt 


bonds is the expiration of certain tax 
exemption features of Liberty bonds, Cet 
Indebtedness, and Treasury 
July 2, 1923. After 


that date investors may hold, exempt from 


tificates of 
Saving | ertificates on 
surtaxes, only $55,000 of the above-named 
Government securities, as compared with 
$160,000 prior to that date. 

The total sales for the month of June 
will probably greatly exceed $150,000,000, 
which is double that of any month this year 
with the exception of May, when sales 
totaled $88,175,180. 

Other states 
during the month of 
set offering dates subsequent to the time 


seeking funds 
June, but which have 


which are 


of this writing, are New Jersey, with $5,- 


000,000 4%4’s; Maine, with $800,000 4's, 
and California, with $5,000,000 414’s 
SOME IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL* BOND 
ISSUES FLOATED DURING JUNI 
N + 
Rate Viel 
\r nt Place Maivurity (%) 
930,000 Erie Co., N. Y 143 
700,000 Nassau Co., N. Y 1925 4 1.11 
1,650,000 Maryland 1926-38 4 4.29 
2,000,000 lowa . 1923-42 4% &4 4.4 
5,000,000 Kansas 1924-48 4 4.4 
90,000 Milwaukee, Wis 1924-4 4 44 
4,274,000 Jersey City, N.J.. 1924 4 1.4 
689,056 Minneapoli n, 1924-5 4 4.44 
1,875,075 Flint, 1924-53 4%, &4 154 
000,000 Hennepin ¢ 
Minn 1928-42 4 4.58 
975,000 Shelby Co., Tenn. 1933-57 4% 474 
1,000,000 San Anton Tex, 1924-4 5 4.7¢ 
1,527,000 Memphis, Tenr 926-63 4%&5 4.70 
000 Memphis, Tenn 1929-62 4 & 5 4.78 
0,000 Miami, Fla . 1929-5 ) 5.2 
1,000 Calcasieu Par., La. 1923 44 
The term “municipal” as used in the bond market 
ers bond issues made by states and their subd 
sions in distinction from those made by the Federa 


C,overnment. 


Semi-Annual Index to THe AMERICAN CITY 


The Index to Volume XXVIII (January-June, 1923) is now ready and may be obtained 
y subscribers upon application to the publication office, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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MODEL 4.—14 ton All Steet 
Excavator with ¥ yd. Skimmer 
i The KEYSTONE is a highly versatile traction steam shovel with all the % 


efficiency of specialized design, usable with three different interchangeable | 
scoops—Skimmer, Ditcher and Clam Shell—for Road Grading, Trenching, | 
| | Back-Filling, Cellar Digging, Pit Mining, Loading, Unloading and Handling | 
‘4 Materials. Can be equipped with electric motor drive for use in buildings. ‘ 
Saves first cost, moving cost and upkeep and is readily sold or rented for any sort | 
of excavation job. A reliable road shovel of remarkable ey to other uses. fF) 


The heavy Keystone Skimmer Bucket, % yd. capac- 
ity, has a horizontal crowd of 14 feet and fills itself ‘ , 
at one shot in a six inch cut. It leaves a smooth sur- 
face, finished to grade and thus dispenses with 
costly hand-trimming. Shallow digging in hard 
material—old macadam, paving blocks, concrete 
and asphalt—is keystone work. 

Made in two sizes: Model 3, 10 ton and Model 
4, 14 ton. The good Keystone Digging Ideas in 
our catalogs and advertising sheets have made 
money for 1500 Contractors in the United States. 
Ask for them. 


Model 4, with Boom extension and % yd. Clam Shell Bucket [i 
Keystone stands on the solid. No cribbing f 


needed, no danger from cave-in, of machine 
sliding into excavation. Any width or depth 
to 20 feet. There is 4 feet of water in this 
12 foot ditch. The Keystone is adapted for 
hard going among roots, boulders, etc., and 
DITCHER cleaning out blasted rock. 


Keystone Driller Company 


170 Broadway, New York Soptin; 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


Can a City by Ordinance Shift Upon Abut- 
ting Owner Its Liability to Persons In- 
jured Owing to Defective Condition of 
Sidewalks? 

The highway engineer of an Ohio city 
raises an interesting question when he 
writes for information as to whether a city 
validly may impose by ordinance liability 
on an abutting property owner for injury 
to pedestrians, due to such owner’s failure 
to repair the sidewalk in front of his prem- 
after he has notified of the 
dangerous condition of the walk. 
respondent adds: 


been 


ises, 


Our cor- 


“The Ohio courts have held that the city is 
liable for all accidents to pedestrians on ac- 
count of the non-removal of snow and ice by 
the property owner, regardless of whether or 
not the city has general ordinances covering 
this matter. I know of no decisions, however, 
covering accidents on account of walks out of 
repair. 

It seems that the rule of a city’s liability 
is the same in cases arising from sidewalks 
out of repair as in the snow and ice cases. 
It also seems to be the rule in Ohio, as it 
doubtless is in many other states, that cities 
cannot ‘avoid responsibility for negligently 
failing to keep sidewalks in a proper state 
of repair. And we doubt very much that 
the responsibility of an abutter could be in- 
creased by such an ordinance as is sug- 
gested. 

The decision handed down by the Ohio 
Supreme Court in the case of Wilhelm vs. 
City of Defiance, 58 Ohio State Reports, 
56, appears to still stand as good law in 
Ohio, and it has been followed by courts of 
other jurisdictions. 

In that case the city had sued Wilhelm 
in a lower court, claiming that, because of 
the defective manner in which he had con- 
structed a sidewalk ordered by the city, a 
pedestrian had been injured and recovered 
damages against the municipality. It was 
sought to require Wilhelm to reimburse the 
city because his negligence was the direct 


cause of the accident and because he had 
been notified of the pendency of the pedes 
trian’s action and that indemnity would be 
demanded should she 

It was decided that the city was not en 
titled to 
cases. 
ment 


recover. 
reimbursement in this class of 

But it is estimated that reimburse 
may be enforced in those less fre a 
quently arising cases where the defect has 
been caused by the abutter’s use of sid 
walk or street space for his own personal 


ends, as where he constructs a vault under 
the sidewalk and maintains a defective re 
covering, provided that the abutter was 
notified of the pendency of the injured per- 


son’s suit against the city. Several de- 
cisions, including Illinois and New York 
cases, are cited in support of this proposi 
tion. But the Court draws 
be applied where the case is a common one 
arising on the abutter’s mere neglect to re- 
pair an ordinary sidewalk. Citing an Ohio 
statute, which is probably still in force in 
substance if not 


a distinction to 


literally and which is 
similar to provisions in the statutes of other 
states, requiring cities to keep sidewalks in 
repair, the Supreme Court says: 


“Cognate provisions of the statute authorize 
the municipality to require, in the mode spec- 
ified, the abutting owner to construct or re- ae 


pair the walk in front of his premises. The 
effect of his failure to comply with the re 
quirement is also defined by the statute; that 
upon his failure the municipality may construct 
or repair the walk and assess the cost thereof 
upon his property. But the right of the city 
to be indemnified in this manner is expressly 
limited to one-fourth of the amount at which oe 
the property is valued for the purpose of taxa- : 
tion. The thus indicated by thi 
statute is exclustve. In considering the effect 
of similar statutory provisions in The City of 
Keokuk vs. the Independent District of Keokuk, 
53 Iowa, 352, it was said: ‘The city has sole 
authority over its streets, is charged with their 
improvement and repair, and vested with the 
power to tax for that purpose. Where the lot 
owner is required by the city to c 
repair a sidewalk, it is simply a 


conscquence 


nstruct 


method of 
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ENDURANCE 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY 


EN DURANCE is the ability to 
bear and continue in spite of 
destructive forces. In this re- 
spect Newport Culverts are pre- 
eminent in the culvert field. Made 
of GENUINE, OPEN-HEARTH 
IRON (99.875% pure copper 
alloy), these culverts are the most 
rust-resisting on the market. 


In strength, they have never been 
found wanting, for under the 
heaviest fills, with the greatest 
loads, they have carried the burden 
without deformation. They are 
guaranteed to last longer under 
identical conditions than any other 
corrugated metal culvert pipe. 


Newport Culverts are made in 
full-round and half-round types, as 
illustrated, so that city, county and 
state officials may have a culvert 
adaptable to every condition. 


Newport Culverts endure the rav- 
ages of time and rough usage for 
decades. Let us explain further 
why we thoroughly believe there 
is no better culvert made. Send 
us your name and address. 


Newport Culvert Company, Inc. 
542 West Tenth Street 
Newport, Ky. 
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exercising such power of taxation by which he 
is made the agent of the city to expend the 
amount of the tax, and the responsibility for 
the performance of the work remains where 
the authority to control it is found.’ 

“In well-considered cases it has been held 
that the liability which the statute imposes upon 
the abutting owner is exclusive and not rec- 
mcilable with an unlimited liability for in- 
juries occasioned by the defective condition of 
streets and sidewalks which are constructed 
and maintained under the authority of the 
municipality, where the condition results from 
negligence merely.” 


After citing decisions of the highest 
courts of New York, Connecticut, Mary- 
land and Missouri, in support of the rule 
iust quoted, the Ohio Court added: 

“The policy of the statute, as indicated by 
its provisions according to the doctrine of the 
cases cited and numerous cases which they re- 
view, seems to require the conclusion that when 
a municipality accepts a sidewalk constructed 
by the owner of abutting property pursuant to 
its notice, as a compliance therewith, all liabil- 
itv for mere negligence in construction and 
maintenance must rest and remain upon it.” 


In the light of this decision, we fail to 
see how a city validly may shift such li- 
ability to the owner by ordinance. 


Proposed Municipal Incorporation May Be 
Annulled Where Main Object of Incorpo- 
ration Was to Reach Taxable Property, 
Rather Vhan Lands and People Properly 
Subject to Municipal Government 
The Minnesota Supreme Court lately de- 

cided that incorporation of defendant city 

was invalid, because it embraced territory 
not so conditioned as properly to be sub- 
jected to municipal government. (State vs. 

City of Nashwauk, 189 Northwestern Re- 

porter, 592.) It appeared that the territory 

sought to be incorporated comprised nine 
and one-half sections of land. Four sec 
tions embraced a village having a popula- 
tion of 2,500, with several paved streets, 
other graded streets, cement sidewalks, 
electric lights, a public water and heating 
system, churches, banks, business houses, 
etc. Other parts of the territory embrace 
mines, and the Court found that in the 
vicinity “wild animals, deer, coyote, brush 
wolves and mink still maintain their native 
habitat.” It was conceded that inclusion 


of mining properties was made with a view 
to rich tax revenues, and it was found by 
the Court that there was no such unity of 
interest of the people of the various sec- 


MAGAZINE for 


JULY, 1923 Rs 
tions sought to be included as would sup- 
port a valid municipal corporation, in the 
In the 
course of the opinion, the Supreme Court 
said: 


face of objection of some of them. 


“There is no claim that mine owners may 
rightfully object to a municipality including 
their land upon the ground that their taxes 
will be increased. Mines require workers and 
may make necessary municipal conveniences 
The presence of mines may indeed suggest the 
propriety of their inclusion in the village where 
the workers live so that the local community 
may be properly policed, subjected to proper 
sanitation, and have the conveniences of life 
which only a local government can give. I: 
Sartell vs. County of Benton, 149 Minn. 233, 
183 N. W. 148, we suggested the justice, with 
out formulating a legal proposition, of an ir 
dustry which brings in a community of work 
ers, dependent upon it and doing its work, 
contributing to the support of the schools made 
Granting all this, the case of the 
respondents is not helped. The near-by tax 
values, rather than appropriate municipal gov- 
ernment, suggest the reason of a city of so 
inclusive limits.” 


necessary. 


Properly Conducted Operations of City in 
Collecting and Disposing of Garbage Does 
Not Constitute a Nuisance 


Affirming an order dismissing injunction 
proceedings brought to prevent officials of 
the city of Bessemer from establishing a 
garbage disposal plant, the Supreme Court 
of Alabama said in the case of Kirk vs. 
McTyeire, 95 Southern Reporter, 361: 


“A suitably located and properly operated 
plant for burning garbage is not a nuisance 
29 Cyc. p. 1174. The authoritative assumption 
by the municipality of the exclusive 
of collecting in wagons and carrying, in prop- 
erly inclosed receptacles, through the city’s 
streets to a common point, the garbage, refuse, 
or débris accumulating in the city, is the exer 
cise of the police power, and is hence not the 
creation of a public or private nuisance of 
which property owners on thoroughfares so 
used to transport such matter can successfully 
complain.” 


unction 


City Is Not Liable for Negligence of Street 

Sprinkler’s Driver 

Municipal street sprinkling is a govern- 
mental function in the maintenance of pub- 
lic health, and the city is not liable for 
injuries caused by the driver of a sprinkler 
to a traveler in the streets through neg- 
ligent driving, holds the Georgia Court of 
\ppeals in the case of McGrary vs. City 
of Rome, 115 Southeastern Reporter, 283 
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Rubber Grips Make MEDART Swings Safer 


Supporting steel links are 
tested to 2500 pound tensile 
strength. Note bracket suap- 
ports which prevent tilting. 


This roller bearing fitting, 
at point of greatest strain, is 
acknowledged the safest and 
most serviceable ever 


devised. 


In all Medart Playground Apparatus there are outstanding 
features resulting from many years of experience. The rub- 
ber-covered hand grip for swings is an example—it assures 
greatest safety and comfort. Children will use a short-link 
chain swing that pinches their hands, but not as enthusiastic 
ally or as often as they will use the Medart swing with its 
long links and vulcanized rubber grip. 


The links are 934 inches long, drop forged and made heavier 
in the center. Special seat brackets prevent tilting. Roller 
bearing fittings are unconditionally guaranteed for three 
years—many have given constant service for fifteen years. 
Rollers and shaft are of hardened steel. 


“PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The three principal factors in playground equipment are—SAFETY, 
SERVICE and DURABILITY. The thought devoted to the perfection 
of these three factors is exemplified in every piece of Medart Playground 
Apparatus. As a consequence, Medart Equipment has been, for fifty 
years, the first choice of civic officials, school boards, physical instruc 
tors and others entrusted with the purchase of playground apparatus 
The price is much lower than you would expect for apparatus of such 
outstanding merit. 


Send for Catalog ‘‘M-6’’ 


It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equipment. 
Also contains information on playground planning based on our 
long experience in this work. This catalogue sent free on request 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 
Catalog on Request. 
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Zoning Notes 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York, 233 Broadway, New York, 
and from other sources 


Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Recent Zoning Enabling Acts and Ordinances 


N January, 1923, the 

Commerce at Washington issued a state- 

ment entitled “Fifteen Million People 
Live in Zoned Cities.” Annexed to that 
statement was a list of the state enabling 
acts and local ordinances in force at that 
date. For the benefit of our readers, an 
additional list, containing the acts and 
ordinances passed since the statement of 
the Department of Commerce appeared, and 
a few acts and ordinances of earlier date, 
not included in that list, is given below: 


Department of 


Palo Alto, Calif.—Ordinance No. 234, adopted 
April 24, 1922. 


Sacramento, Calif.—Ordinance No. 117, 4th 
Series, adopted April 19, 1923. 

Santa Monica, Calif—Ordinance No. 211, 
adopted Jan. 27, 1922, and ordinance No. 220, 
idopted June 21, 1922. 

South Pasadena, Calif—Ordinance No. 580, 


adopted Nov. 13, 1922, repealed Jan. 27, 
Denver, Colo.—Amendment to 

adopted at election on May 15, 1923. 
Delaware.—Enabling act, March, 1923. 
Aurora, I!l—Ordinance, May, 1923. 
Chicago, 11l—Ordinance, April 5, 1923. 
Cicero, Ill—Ordinance, May 7, 1923. 
Downers Grove, Ill—Ordinance, 

1923 
Glen Ellyn, IlL—Ordinance, Apr. 17, 1923. 
Rockford, I1].—Ordinance, Apr. 30, 
Richmond, Ind.—Ordinance, Apr. 16, 
lowa.—Enabling act, April 24, 1923. 
taltimore, Md.—Ordinance, May 19, 1923. 
Springfield, Mass.—Ordinance, Dec. 27, 1922 


1923. 


West Springfield, Mass.—Ordinance, May 2, 


2 


1923. 

Grand Haven, Mich.—Ordinance, Apr. 6, 1923 
Grand Rapids, Mich—Ordinance, Feb. 22, 
1923. 

Kansas City, Mo., Ordinance, June 4, 1923 
foonton, N. J.—Ordinance, Dec. 18, 1922. 


Glenrock, N. J.—Ordinance, Feb. 26, 1923. 
Hackensack, N. J.—Ordinance, Mar. 20, 1922 


Highland Park, N. J.—Ordinance, Feb. 26, 


1923 
Hightstown, N. J.—Ordinance, Nov. 8, 1922. 
Plainfield, N. J.—Ordinance, Apr. 2, 1923. 


Ridgewood, N. J.—Ordinance, Mar. 20, 1923 


Summit, N. J.—Ordinance, March 6, 1923. 


charter, 


Weehawken, J.—Ordinance, Jul ) 


N 
Farmingdale, N.Y.—Ordinance, Oct. 31, 19 
Floral Park, N.Y.—Ordinance, Apr. 14, 192 
Garden City, N.Y.—Ordinance, May 25, 102 
Great Neck, N. Y Ordinance, Feb. 3, 102: 
Hempstead, N. Y.—Ordinance, June 12, 1922 
Newburgh, N. Y.—Ordinance, May 2, 1922 
Ossining, N. Y.—Ordinance, Nov. 1, 1921 
New York—Laws 1922, Chapter 322, ap 


plies to towns. 
North Carolina.—Enabling act 2 
North Dakota—Enabling act, Feb. 23, 1923 
West Park, Ohio—Ordinance, Dec. 1, 10: 
Pennsylvania.—Enabling act for 
third class, approved April 5, 
Newport, R. I.—Ordinance, 
Providence, R. I. 
1923 
\ppleton, Wis 
Madison, Wis. 
Wyoming 


adopted 192 


citic o! 
1923 
March ZO, 1022 
Zoning, adopted June 4, 
Ordinance, March 7, 
Ordinance, Nov 20, Q22 
Enabling act adopted 1923 
\cts have also been passed in Connecti- 
cut empowering several cities to pass zon 
ing ordinances, and in Massachusetts rais 
ing the height limit in Boston from 125 to 
155 feet. The 


be discussed in 


these mea 
next 


details of ures 


will issue. 


our 


A correction—In my notes of last month | 
stated that the New Jersey law did not pro 
vide for a Board of Appeals. I should have 
said that there was no adequate provision in 
the New Jersey law on the subject. The statute 


with regard to Boards of Appeal is 1921, 
Chapter 82. There would seem to be no suffi 
cient provision defining and granting the 


requisite powers to such a board; and there is 
no provision for a_ review by certiorari 
Edward M. Bassett would therefore seem to b 
justified in the statement, made in his address 
on zoning at the City Planning Conference in 
Baltimore, referred to in last month’s notes, 
that in New Jersey “largely because of the 
defective provisions for Boards of Appeal or 
Adjustment and the review of their decisions, 
there have been many adverse decisions against 
zoning. Like many other states, New Tersey 
should pass a new enabling act applying to all 
its municipalities, following in general the pro- 
visions of the standard enabling act.’ 
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O 
of all traffic accidents | 


can be eliminated by 
better street lighting 


HAT is the fact proved 
by a comprehensive sur- 
vey in 32 cities. 


Also consider this: In the | 
average American city street 
lighting can be improved 35% 
without using more current, 


simply by directing the light 


with Holophane more efficiently with ‘Holo- 
Bowl Refractor 


phane Refractors. 


May we confer with you about 
Novalux Unit eg ogee 
with Holophane the possibilities of improving 
Game your street lighting? 


ILLUMINATION SERVICE, 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Inc. 
Dept. A. C.-7, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Works: Newark, Ohio 


In Camada: Holophane Co., Ltd., 146 King St. W 
oronto. 
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a Hints, Helps and Happenings | 


Growth of Community Chests 
and Welfare Federations 


COMPILATION of financial ‘campaign 
A results during the year ended April 30, 
1923, in 125 cities having community 
chests or welfare federations, has been made 
by the National Information Bureau, of New 
York, which is acting as Secretary for the 
\merican Association for Community Organi 
zation. The sum raised by this method of 
federated financing during the twelve months’ 
period, to take care of the needs of some 2,500 
separate philanthropic agencies, totals over $36,- 
000,000, representing $1.71 per capita for the 
over 21,000,000 inhabitants of the 128 cities. 
Of the cities having community chests or 
welfare federations, 12 have over 400,000 popu- 
lation, 20 between 150,000 and 400,000, 43 be- 
tween 50,000 and 150,000, and 50 have less 
than 50,000 ppoulation. The records of the 
National Information Bureau show several 
other cities having community chests in proc- 
ess of organization. 


County Health Officers Becoming 
More Numerous 


whole-time county health officers, in 
counties with populations wholly or in 
large part rural, is shown by data recently 
compiled by the Rural Sanitation Office of the 
United States Public Health Service, the num- 
ber of such officers having grown from 1 in 
191t to 231 in 1922. Of these, 122 were added 
during the period of 1920 to 1922. This gain 
in the last three years was made possible largely 
through increased investment by state and 
county governments and 
private agencies, the 
annual appropriation of the 
Federal Government for co- 
operation in rural sanitation 
has remained unchanged 
since the fiscal year 1920. 
The figures above quoted 
show that an encouraging 
degree of progress has been 
made, but with approxi- 
mately 2,850 counties wholly 
or to a large extent rural 
in the United States, it is 
evident that hardly more 
than a fair beginning has 
been made in this vitally 
important field. As_ indi- 
cated by the table reproduced 
below, but 11.58 per cent 
of the rural population 
in this country, at the 
beginning of this year, was 


A MARKED increase in the number of 


| Burgess Rice 


fore Potechor & 


Public Afforrs 


protected with health service 


adequacy, 


approaching 


A Study of 5,000 Camps 


STUDY of summer camps in the United 
A States was begun June 1 by the Play- 

ground and Recreation Association of 
\merica under the supervision of an advisory 
committee appointed by Joseph Lee, President 
of the Association. The committee includes 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, chairman; Dr. John H 
Finley, Miss Evelyn Dewey, Nelson Lewis, Dr 
John Hartwell, Gaylord S. White, General 
Merritte W. Ireland, Caspar Whitney, Dr. 
Myron T. Scudder, Miss Helen Davis, William 
A. Welch, and Mrs. Louis Guerineau Myers. 

The study, which is financed by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, is under the 
immediate direction of L. H. Weir, an expert 
on camps and municipal recreation, and will 
include the preparation of a practical summer 
camp handbook. The information assembled 
will be evaluated with a view to helping exist- 
ing camps and to pointing out to future camps 
the highest and most practical standards of 
business, health and social administration 
Subjects whch will be given special attention 
are location and construction of camps, sanitary 
and medical facilities, diet, recreative activities 
and nature study education. 

There are approximately 5,000 summer camps 
in the United States, attended by several hun- 
dred thousand boys, girls and adults annually 
according to Mr. Weir. Many camps are con 
ducted by recreational agencies, business men’s 
clubs, settlements and churches: but there are 
private camps to the number of 330. The last 
few years have seen a vigorous growth in the 
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Streets 


Safety 


Accounts & 


As the Pennies of your Lolli 


Are Divided 


A GRAPHIC METHOD OF DIVIDING THE TAX DOLLAR 


From the annual report of the Borough Manager of Carlisle, Pa., for the 
year ended January 1, 1923 
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LIGHTING STANDARDS 


as it was considered impossible to subject a substance, 
such as concrete, to an impulsive force without ex- 
periencing disastrous results.” 


This is the testimony of the chief engineer of the Northeast 
Oklahoma Railroad, regarding the installation of Massey 
Hollowspun trolley poles in Miami, Okla., pictured above. 


The pleasing appearance of these poles was the deciding factor 
in their selection as compared with other types which might 
have shown sufficient strength. 


The strength of the Hollowspun design is often the deciding 
factor in choosing lighting standards, particularly when condi- 
tions make it desirable to combine the function of lighting 
standard and trolley pole in one unit. 


More complete information regarding this installation is 
available on request. 


“O UR concrete poles have been a revelation to some, 


MASSEY CONCRETE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Peoples Gas Building Chicago 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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municipal camp idea, and there are more than 
2s vacation camps operated by cities. The 


iutomobilk has been responsible for the 2,000 
tourist camps now said to be in existence 


How to Check Negro Migration 
from the South 


HE New York Times, in its issue of May 
Kt 29, calls attention to editorials appearing 
jn various Southern newspapers which 
show a growing recognition of the effect ot 
municipal and civic conditions negro 
migration. The editor of The Enqutrer-Sun 
ef Columbus, Ga., is quoted as saying of the 
negro: 
does not re- 
ceive justice in the 
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jail sentences imposed, 168 licenses have been 
revoked, and 103 suspended since this power 
vas first granted to city magistrates 

The Traffic Court opened with Magistrat 
House only on the bench. Since that time the 
Court's work has increased so greatly that two 
magistrates officiate regularly, and there have 
heen tive parts in session at times 

The following is a comparison of the work 
of the Court in 1916 and 1922 

1916—7,305 cases, $80,034 in fines, 1,068 jail 
sentences in de fault of nes, and 254 prison 
sentences. 


1922—50,i137 cases, $414,207 fines, 3,235 de 


ct 


fault sentences, 503 straight sentet 


enses revoked and 30 suspended 


same measure that 
the white man does, 
and he is not given 
adequate protection. 
Too scant attention 1s 
paid to his physical 
needs—those who 
rent him homes think 
that any sort ot 
shack is good enough 
for the negro; the 
sections he occupies 
in cities are practi- 
cally always unsani 


Americanization and Community 
Organization 


“The Commission found that Amer- 
icanization was not flag raising and 
‘patriotic’ howling; 
suppression of speech and _ honest 
, opinion; that it was more than teach- 
ing English to foreigners. American- 
ization, it found, is the encouragement 
to decent living and making possible 
the attainment of decent standards. It 
involves the development of national 


A Health Shelf in 

a Publie Library 
DEPARTURI 
in the organiza 
tion of a publi 

library is reported 


from Mansfield, Ohio, 


in the installation of 


that it was not 


reterence shelf of 


tary, the streets usu- ideals and standards, and the schooling pica Msg eagaoe 
ally unpaved, and no of all residents, foreign-born as well re 
incentive given him as native-born, in those ideals and ae : “1d 
to emulate the stand standards. “ ” f rile 
ards set by the white “The best medium for this develop- a -_ 
man. And the ques- ment of national ideals and standards _ The American Child 
tion of schools for the is, of course, the community. It is in Health Assoctatior 
negro fails to receive his life as a member of the community literature, which pre 
‘he proper attention that every man, native-born or foreign- sents the doctrines of 
Says The New born, becomes truly Americanized and good health in enter 
Times in comment: makes his best contribution to his na- taining style, so that 
“The South wants tion. Therefore the Commission is the tiniest sc ho ol 
the negro and, given definitely interested in the development , hild s attention 15S 
equality of treatment, of all rational schemes of community held by its teachings, 
the negro prefers the organization.” nds a conspicuous 


South When the 
white men in_ the 
South begin to appre 
ciate the part that 
they have played in 


—Paragraphs from the 1923 Report of 
the California Commission of Immigra- is said, and the inno- 
tion and Housing. 


place on the shelf, it 


vation has awakened 
a keen interest among 


furthering the exodus, 

it is likely that they will be able partly to check 
it. To attempt to stop it by legislation, how- 
ever, or by terrorization, or by depriving the 
negroes of the opportunities of learning where 
their labor is in demand, is to fail to strike at 
the fundamental causes.’ 


177.933 Traffie Cases in One Court 


in Seven Years 


N commenting on the seventh anniversary of 
the opening of New York City’s Traffic 
Court, on June 14, Magistrate Frederick B 
House said that the Court had coilected in 
fines $2,390,626 and had heard 177,933 cases; 
14.593 persons unable to pay fines had served 
jail sentences. There have been 4,107 straight 


the children 
Mar S eld 1s the 
scene of a child health demonstration which is 
heing conducted by the Association, with the 
cooperatic n of the city authorities The 
onstration extends over a period of y« 


dem 
iTS, and 
it is hoped to prove by it the necessity for 
similar organizations throughout the United 
States. 

The towns of Shelbyville and Belleville, 
Ohio, have followed the lead set by Mansfield, 
and are installing similar shelves of health ma- 
terial in their libraries 


Every child delinquent in body, educa- 
tion, or character is a charge upot the 


community.—Herrert Hoover 


= li- 
| 
2 
health material for 
teacher and children ¢ 
Qn this shelf are 
= found the pan phlets : 
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“A Standard for 
Every Street” 


The trend of the 
times is to harmonize 
the street lighting 
with the surround- 
ings. 


This beautiful Flem- 
ish Design equipped 
with General Elec- 
tric Novalux has 
been developed in 
three different light 
centers to meet your 
requirements. 


New bulletin ready. | 


KING MFG. CO. 
230 So. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Motion Pictures and High 
School Students 
A QUESTIONNAIRE answered by 17,000 


boys and 20,000 girls in 76 cities is the 

basis of a study of the reactions of high- 
school pupils to motion pictures recently com- 
pleted by Clarence A. Perry of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The boys preferred: (1) western and fron- 
tier stories, (2) comedies, (3) detective stories, 
(4) love stories. The girls preferred: (1) 
love stories, (2) comedies, (3) society-life 
stories, (4) western and frontier stories. The 
criticisms volunteered by the students as to 
kinds of pictures which they especially dislike, 
are interesting: 


Boys Girls 
Type of Criticisms Per Cent Per Cent 

Slapstick (or vulgar)......... 23.8 34.5 
Not true te life............ 20.6 12.0 
Mushy (over-sentimental) .... 18.2 10.6 
Rad artistically 18.0 8.8 
(80K) 10.5 11.2 
Murder and shooting.......... 8.1 21.6 
8 1.3 


The returns showed that high school boys 
attend the movies on an average 1.23 times a 
week, while the girls go 1.05 times. 


To Develop the Geological 
Features in City Parks 


T the recent Boston meeting of the 

American Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science, a special committee was 
appointed on the “development of the geo- 
logical features of city parks.” In each of a 
number of the larger cities a geologist has been 
selected and asked to act as a sort of local 
chairman for organizing the movement. A 
letter from the committee to persons desiring 
to cooperate contains the following sugges- 
tions: 

“To start this movement it would be well 
for a meeting to be called of geologists in 
your city, and also of such persons as you 
think would be interested and helpful in the 
project. At this meeting, or as a result of it: 

“Consider what geological structures or fea- 
tures might be made visible by excavations or 
otherwise in your park at a moderate cost. 

“Select one or two such structures as of first 
interest, to be developed as a beginning; others 
to be developed in later years. 

“Prepare a definite plan of work, with plans 
drawn to scale and estimate cf cost involved. 
The aid of the city engineer might be had 
here. 

“Consider what steps should be taken in 
order to place the project in the best possible 
light before the city authorities; and when 
these steps are well arranged, follow them out. 

“Consult with the school department, to learn 
in what form an explanatory leaflet concerning 
the developed structure could be printed and 
distributed to the school children. 

“Secure the interest of local newspapers and 
keep them informed, as soon as publicity is 
desirable. 
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“When the development of the selected 
Structure or structures is completed, hold a 
public meeting on the ground for a formal 
‘opening.’ Make a handsome show of it.” 


How Kansas City’s Department of 
Parks and Boulevards Is Financed 


NDER the city charter of Kansas City, 
U Mo., the Department of Parks and Boule- 

vards derives its revenues from (1) a 
special tax levy of not to exceed 2!4 mills per 
dollar of assessed valuation on all land in the 
eight park districts, (2) an assessment of 10 
cents a front foot on property fronting on 
boulevards, (3) collections of vehicle licenses, 
(4) miscellaneous park collections, and (5) ap- 
propriations from the general fund. 
_ The revenues of the Department increased 
from $697,484 in 1921 to $1,009,088 in 1922, an 
increase of $325,674, or 47 per cent, as shown 
by the following table: 


RECEIPTS 
1921 1922 Increase 
Special 2%-mill levy $282,745 $288,416 $ 6,671 
Boulevard frontage tax 32,606 31,664 942° 
Vehicle licenses 128,940 181,617 52,677 
Other collections 124,850 140,644 15,793 
Total park funds 569,141 642,340 73,199 


From general fund 128,837 381,312 252,4 


Total receipts 697,978 1,023,652 325,674 
DisBURSEMENTS 

Administration 3 

Maintenance 


199,892 72,479 
Improvement 361 208,814 
New equipment 27 7,130 17,85 
Other disbursements. . 60,577 64,406 829 

Total disbursements. 697,484 1,009,088 811,604 


* Decrease 


Blue and Gray Unite to Celebrate 
Memorial Day 


HAT may come to be known as the 
W Attleboro-Petersburg plan of celebrat 

ing Memorial Day was inaugurated 
with great success on May 30. 

A reader of the Attleboro Daily Sun had 
suggested in January the plan of instilling new 
life into Memorial Day by bringing a Confed 
erate to march with the G. A. R. The Sun 
fathered the idea, got Mayor George A 
Sweeney interested, had the G. A. R. Post en- 
dorse it, and then by research determined that 
Petersburg, Va., of crater and siege fame, was 
the one spot that most of the 77 Massachusetts 
regiments in the Civil War were at or near. 

The Mayor and a Sun reporter journeyed to 
Petersburg in March and secured, as speaker 
for May 30, Captain Carter R. Bishop, an au- 
thority on the Battle of the Crater and not only 
young, despite his 74 years, but eloquent. His 
visit to Attleboro was preceded by 60 daily 
irticles in the Sun on war topics, by the repro- 
duction of old pictures and forgotten war 
verse, by the exchange of 6,000 letters between 
the pupils of Attleboro and those of Peters- 
burg, and by wide-spread local publicity. 
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Paid Zanesville $570 Net 


Here’s Officer Roy Hutcheson of 6 D 
Zanesville, Ohio, on his 1923 Harley- 
Davidson. He made arrests which in ays 


netted $570 in fines the first 16 days 


this motorcycle was in service. 


But Zanesville officials will tell you the 
fines were incidental. They think more 
of the Protection—the keep-crooks- 
away effect — the Harley- Davidson 
affords. And there are over | 100 other 
Harley-Davidson-equipped police de- 
partments that feel the same way about 
it. Motorized law-breakers, drunken 
drivers, reckless speeders—they re more 
afraid of one Motorcycle Officer than 
a dozen unmounted police. 


Swift, dependable, durable and economical 
(two cents a mile—‘gas,” oil, tires and all) 
these are the qualities that have made the 
Harley-Davidson “America’s Police Motor- 
cycle.” If your city or town isn’t motorcycle- 
protected, write for special illustrated litera- 
ture today. No obligation to you. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 
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Baseball, golf, track meets and horse racing 
were all banned in Attleboro May 30. The 
city was decorated as never before and a 
throng witnessed a parade with many patriotic 
features. A North Attleboro reception, a tour 
of the schools, a tree planting, a radio broad- 
casting, a unique campfire and a state armory 
event attended by a throng and with Captain 
Bishop and Congressman J. J. Rogers of 
Lowell as speakers, were on the program. The 
G. A. R. made Captain Bishop an honorary 
member and his three-day visit was one of the 
biggest events in the city’s history 


THIS MAGAZINE IS NOT COPYRIGHTED 

Subscribers are reminded that Tue Ameri 
can Crry as a whole is not copyrighted, and 
that local newspapers and civic bulletins are 
free to reprint or quote, with proper credit 
any article unless shown to be specially copy 
righted by the author. 


On the Calendar 


Juty 19-21,—Heser City, Utan. 

State Municipal League of Utah. Annual conven- 
vention. Secretary, N. Young, City Treasurer, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Jury 27-28.—Asnevitie, N. C. 

North Carqlina Commercial Secretaries Association. 
Annual meeting. Secretary, J. Vear Mann, Southern 
Pines, N. C. 


Jury 29-Aucust 4.—Pato Arto, Caut: 

Western Summer School of Community Leadership 
Director, Professor Edwin <A. Cottrell, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


Jury 31-Aucust 2.—Kineston, Onr. 
Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs 

vention. Secretary, Chief James 

Department, Kingston, Ont. 


Avcust 3-10.—Gotnensurc, Swepen 

International Town Planning Conference Address 
H. Chapman, Organizing Secretary, International 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Federation, 3, 
Gray’s Inn Place, London, W. C. 1, England. The 
International Cities and Town Planning Exhibition 
will be held in Gothenburg, July 27-August 12 


Annual con 
Armstrong, Fire 


Aveust 7-10.—Wattace, Ipano. 

Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual 
convention Secretary, Jay W. Stevens, 205 Mer 
chants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calif 


Aveust 14-16.—Ortrumwa, Iowa. 
League of lowa Municipalities. Annual convention 
Secretary, Frank G, Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa 


Avcust 19-Serptemeer 1.—Evanston, It1 

National School for Commercial Secretaries Ad 
dress: Board of Managers, National School for Com 
mercial Secretaries, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 


Ill 


Aveust 20-23.—Harrispura, Pa. 

Association of American Cemetery Superintendents. 
Annual convention. Secretary, W. B. Jones, High 
wood Cemctery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Avucust 30-Septemper 1.—SHAWINIGAN Fats, Ove 

Union of Canadian Municipalities. Annual conven 
tion. Secretary-Treasurer, A. D. Shibley, 10 St. John 
Street, Montreal, Que. 


10-14.—Coronapo, Catir. 


League of California Municipalities. Annual con- 


vention. Executive Secretary, William J. Locke, 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
SepremBer 10-15.—Kawnsas City, Mo. 

American Institute of Park Executives. Annual 


convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Will O. Doolittle, 


Minot, N. Dak, 
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For Greater Safety in 
Public Buildings 

ITING as a deplorable example the Cleve 

land, S. C., schoolhouse fire disaster, in 

which 73 persons lost their lives, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, by resolution of its 
I:xecutive Committee on May 20, has urged 
that public officials and civic organizations in 
every state, city and town take aggressive ac- 
tion without delay to cause all public buildings 
inspected and brought into conformity 
with existing standard safety code requirements 
as to construction, fire protection and exits 
Further, the fifty local safety councils and 
organizations of the National Safety Council 
in as many cities have been requested to bring 
about a thorough investigation of conditions in 
such institutions in their respective territories 
and to secure all changes necessary for the 
adequate protection of human life. 


to be 


of Conventions 


SerreMReR 13-19 Mass 


Boston 


American Prison Association innual convention 
General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th Street 
New York, N. Y 
Sepremper 18-21.—Buruincton, Vt 

New England Water Works {ssociation fnnua 


convention 
Temple, 


Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont 


toston, Mass. 


SerpremeBer 25-28.—Reapinc, Pa 
International Association of Municipal Electricians 
Annual convention. Secretary, Clarence 


R. George, 


City Electrician, Houston, Tex 
On BER 1-5 Rurrato. N y 

National S ty nc itional Safety Conere 
Executive Secretary, W H Cameron, 168 N 
Michigan Avenue, Chicage lil 
Ocroper 8-11 Boston, Mass 

imerican Public Health Association innual meet 
ing Secretary, A. W. Hedrich, 370 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y 
Octoser 8-12.—Sprincrieip, 

Playground and Recreation Association of America 
Recreational Congress Secretary. H. S. Braucher, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Ocrorner 15-17 Detroit, 
Imerican Child Health Association innual meet 
ing. Secretary, Philip Van 


Ingen, M D., 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Octoper 23-26.—RicuMmonp, VA 
International Association of Fire Engineers innual 
nvention Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 


Yi nkers, N. 


Cincinnati, Onto 
f 


Octoper 29-31 
National Association « ( 
innual meeting 
Leopold, 301 Crocker Building, Des Moines, 


Organization 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ial 
Secretaries 
Toseph F 
lowa. 
NoVEMRER \ 
{merican Soctety for 
convention Secretary, Charle 
Box 234, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


13-15.—Wasuincton, D. C 
City Managers’ Association Annual convention 
Executive Secretary, John. G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 


Wasuincton, D. C 


LANTA, GA. 
Municipal Improvements. 


s Carroll Brown, 


Novemser 13-15 


stional Municipal League innual convention 
Secretary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York, 
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Garford Low Cost Operation 
Contributes to Department Economy 


In municipal service Garfords provide a sure source 
of saving for any department using motorized equip- 
ment. The Garford shown above is used by the Divi- 
sion of Electricity in Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The wide range of the Garford line offers the truck 
of the right power and capacity for any purpose. Gar- 
ford Engineers are broadly experienced in designing 
special equipment for any particular needs. 


They are prepared to work with Department Heads, 
and to make sound, trustworthy recommendations as to 
what equipment is needed and what will insure the ut- 
most efficiency and economy. This service is free. Ask 
for consultations with Garford Engineers at any time. 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 1 to 7% Tons 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTA 
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8S. Besson, Major, Corps of 


City —by F. 


vineers . A.; Assistant Engineer Commis- 
er. District of Columbia. First edition. McGraw- 
Book Company, Inc., New York 1923 XI + 


pp. Illustrations, diagrams and tables. $5. 
remarkably helpful book for city engineers and 
rs interested in the design and construction of 
nents It is primarily a practical book on the 
iling of highway work in a modern city. The 
illustrated text is most conveniently divided into 
parts, each covering an essential phase of street- 
paving organization or work as follows: administra- 
and management, planning and design, concrete 


saving, bituminous paving and block surfaces, stone 
rbs and trees. This book is based on Major 
on’s own working notes gathered to help him in 


=a administration of the paving of the District of 
Columbia 
The Burden of Unemployment.—By Philip Klein. 
s Sage Foundation, New York. 1923. 260 pp. 


account of unemployment relief measures used 
the emergency period of 1921-22 in fifteen cities: 


n, Chicago, Cleveland, Evanston, Ill., Hartford, 
insas Oity, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., Minneapolis, New 
ford, New York (Borough of Manhattan oniy), 


‘hiladelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, and Sioux Falls, 
= Dak. These places vary in population from 25,- 
to 2% millions, and represent various types of 
isiness and industrial centers. The purpose of the 
ok is to be of service to community agencies which 
ust deal with acute phases of unemployment during 
times of industrial depression. 


Papers from the Indiana Conference on City Plan- 


ning ‘Status of City Planning in Indiana,’’ by G. 
E. Lommel, Associate Professor of Topographical En- 
gineering, Purdue University, 6 pp.; ‘‘City Planning 
and the Realtor,’’ by Henry M. Dickman, Secretary, 
City Plan Commission, Evansville, Ind., 3 pp.; ‘‘Our 
Housing Problem and Its Relation to City Planning,’’ 
by Professor Leonard ©. Smith, University of Wis- 
consin, 3 pp.; ‘*‘The City Topographic Survey in City 


Planning,’’ by R. H. Randall, Topographic Engineer, 
Toledo, Ohio. 4 pp. All mimeographed. (Apply to 
the Engineering Extension Service, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.) 

Sanitation.—-Sewage treatment for isolated houses 
snd small institutions where a municipal sewage sys 
qm is not available. By B. Evan Parry, M.R.A.I.C., 
Snpervising Architect. Publication No. 1 issued by 
the Department of Health, Canada. 27 pp. Many 
drawings. Dealing with the design and installation 
of chemical closets and septic tanks. (Apply to Deputy 
Minister, Department of Health, Ottawa, Canada.) 


Commentary upon the Comparative Bonded Debt of 
Thirty-Six Cities as of January 1, 1923.—By C. E. 
Rightor, of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re 
search. Reprinted for ‘‘National Municipal Review,’’ 
May, 1923. 6 pp. 1 table. Intended to make known 
the facts regarding public debt, in order that greater 
interest and watchfulness may be. manifested on the 
part of citizens. (Apply to the ‘‘National Municipal 
Review.’’ 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

Budget Facts and Financial Statistics of the City 
of Minneapolis for 1923.—Issued by the Board of Esti- 
mate and Taxation. 24 pp. Diagrams. (Apply to 
the Board, City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Increase of Population in the United States 1910- 
1920.—A study of changes in the population of 
divisions, states, counties, and rural and urban areas, 
and in sex, color, and nativity, at the Fourteenth Cen- 
sus. By William S. Rossiter. Census Monographs I. 
1922. 255 pp. Tables, diagrams. Price, $1. (Ap- 
nly to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
*rinting Office, Washington, D. ) 

Second Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water 
Purification —Held at Columbus, Ohio, November 16, 
17, 18, 1922. 152 pp. Diagrams, tables. Important 
information on tastes and odors, load factors of filtra- 
tion plants, analysis, water softening, etc., 
based on experience and research. Py to the 
State Department of Health, Columbus, ORR 


| Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 


Motor Transportation of Merchandise and Pas- 
sengers.—-By Percival White, Research Engineer 
McGraw-Hill Book C Ine 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 192 VII + 486 pp. Dia 
grams, tables. $4.00. 


A study of all 
presented as a 
gineers and 


phases of motor transportation, 
practical guide for automotive en 
students of transportation and for 
actively engaged in the motor transportation business 
The principles of design, of use, of maintenance, of 
applicability, of economic service, are all discussed 
with great detail in relation to the various types of 
motor transport, with the idea that to serve the public 
adequately all elements of the transportation service 
must be coordinated 

A Symbol of Safety——By 


Harry 
Doubleday, Page 


and Company, Garden 
192 XVI + 290 pp. Many illustrations. 
“An interpretative study of a notable institution 
organized for service—not for profit’’'—the Under 
writers’ Laboratories, established and maintained by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. This insti 
tution is engaged in the making of tests that certify 
to the safety standard of commodities, appliances and 
equipment in use by cities, towns, manufacturers, 
homes and individuals. The reduction of hazard, in 
which the insurance companies are directly interested, 
must result in a general public service of value to every 
citizen. This volume presents, in popular style and 
with much detail, the story of the development and 
daily work of the Laboratories. 
Leading Facts for New Americans. 
Boas, 
High 


Chase Bre arle y 
City, Y 


By Ralph Philip 
Head of the Department of English in the Central 
School, and Director of Evening Schools and 


Evening Schools Extension, Springfield, Mass.; and 
Louise Schutz Boas. American Book Company, New 
York 1923. 216 pp. Illustrated. 68 cents 
Primarily a reader for intermediate and advanced 
immigrant classes in English, on the unique plan of 
presenting information regarding American life and 


ideals as told to, and elicited from, immigrant patrons 
of a public library, by the clever librarian to whom they 
come for help and advice. 


Fundamentals of Construction and Maintenance of 
Secondary Highways.—By Charles C. Albright, Profes- 
sor of Railway Civil Engineering; In Charge of High- 
way Engineering, Purdue University Bulletin No. 1, 
Engineering Extension Service. October, 1922. 36 
pp. Illustrated. An explanation of the fundamental 
road problems particularly applicable to Indiana, but 
containing much material of value to city street com 
missioners, highway contractors and others interested 
in the subject. Free to residents of Indiana; price 25 
cents to non-residents. (Apply to Engineering Exten- 
sion Service, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Activated Sludge Studies, 1920-1922.—Bulletin No. 
18 of the Division of the Illinois State Water Survey 
1923. 150 pp. Many diagrams and tables An his 
torical survey of progress in the development of the 
activated sludge process of sewage disposal, and a 
presentation of the chemical and biological data col- 
lected during the year’s experimentation with the low 
air operation of an activated sludge plant treating 
75,000 gallons per day. (Apply to A. M. Buswell, 
Chief, Water Survey Division, Urbana, III.) 

Regional Zoning.—By Robert Whitten, Cleveland. 
30 pp. Published by the National Conference on City 
Planning. 1923. A study of the inevitable develop- 
ment of the great city, its evils, remedies for conges 
tion—the industrial suburb, open development strips 
and methods of legally fixing and preserving them, and 
the essentiality of regional planning and zoning and 
their procedure and administration. ( Apply to Flavel 
Shurtleff, Secretary, National Conference on City 
Planning, 130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y.) 

Automobile Green Book.—0Official Guide Book of the 


Automobile Legal Association, published by Scarbor- 
ough Motor Guide Company, and Bos- 
ton. Volume 1: New England States and Trunk 
Lines West and South; 827 pp.; large and smal] maps. 
Volume 2: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Canada and the East; 843 pp.; large and small maps. 


Each $3.00. 
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VICTORIA EMBANKMENT one of 
streets of London, England—paved with 
uke Asphalt in 1906. Still in splendid 


“Ii melteth not in the sun’’ 


So wrote Sir Walter Raleigh more than three centuries ago 
in describing Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the nature-made, world, 
old, ages-seasoned bitumen—today the “Standard Street Paving 
Material of the World.” 


Sun-baked and storm-beaten for centuries in the tropics, 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt doesn’t melt under blazing heat—doesn’t 
crack under arctic cold—doesn’t disintegrate under soaking rains 
and thaws. 


Attractive—resilient—noiseless—dustless—T rinidad pave- 
ments are also remarkably low in maintenance cost. Forty and 
more years of service—af less than a cent per square yard per 
year for maintenance—is a common record. 


Let us send you some interesting data regarding this remark- 
able material. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City 


TRINIDAD 


LAKE 
SPHALT 


go 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tuz American City. 
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ter Resources of California.—Three reports of Present Attitude of Courts Toward Zoning —By 
‘ f Engineering and Irrigation, Department Edward M. Bassett, Counsel, Zoning Committee, New 
4 rks. State of California, to the ee en York City 21 pp Published by the N onal Con 
Bulletin No. 4, ‘‘Water Resources of Cali ference on City Planning 1923 4 discussion of 
pp., views, maps, tables, diagrams ; Bulletin the court cases by states, thus considering the com 
4 California Streams,’’ being Appendix pleteness of the enabling act of that state at the 
report on ‘‘Water Resources in California.’ same time that the ordinance passed upon by the courts 
any tables and diagrams; ey No. 6, is considered Only such states as have brought out 
Requirement of California Lands,’’ being recent nstructive court decisions are referred to 
E B to the same report, 196 pp., tables, (Apply to Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary, National Con 
y Apply to the Division of Engineering and ference on City Planning, 130 East 22d Street, New 
: State Department of Public Works, Sacra York, NY.) 
1] Calif.) An Index to State Tuberculosis Laws.—-Compiled 
4 La and Diagrams Showing Present Conditions, by James A. Tobey, M. S., LL. B., National Health 
N York and Its Environs, March, 1923.—Prepared Council, Washington, D. Cc In ‘‘Public Health Re 
' Physical Survey, Plan of New York and Its ports for June 1, 1923 10 pp. Only laws in force 
;9 quarto pp. Maps, diagrams. The plates and on the statute books at the time of this compila- 
brochure, to visualize the problem tion are included, those of a temporary nature, as 
| tion of the different portions of the authorization of an investigation for a specific purpose 
; lative density at different periods; the and repealed laws, being omitted pe to the 
ommunication, with details of service; United States Public Health Service Vashington, 
es and the need of recreation facilities: and D. C) 
gress of zoning Spiga 29 ‘30 (Anew ,t Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the 
f New sae and Its Environs, 130 East 22nd St., Canadian Good Roads Association.—Held in Victoria 
York, N. ¥ B. C., June 12-15, 1922. 133 pp. I 
4 Sewerage and Sewage Disposal.—-City of New York, merous valuable papers on road const 
f Estimate and Apportionment, Sewage Disposal arious phases. (Apply to Geo 4 
P Supplement to No. 24 May, 1923 Issued tary-Treasurer of the Association Birks Build 
i enty-fifth Anniversary of the Greater City of ing, Montreal, Que.) 
) quarto pp. Map and diagrs ti 
i 10 quarto pe. Map snd diagram. Giving The Race Track Graft Which Costs the People of 
oil pollution, and protection of Michigan Millions of Dollars Every Year.—A series of 
\ Arthur S. Tuttle, Chief Engineer, articles reprinted from ‘‘The Detroit News,’’ Detroit, 
4 » and Apportionment.) Mich. 89 pp. How the ‘‘boobs’’ are exploited; how 
Affairs.—Official Magazine of ‘‘Uncle Sam’s the bookmaker works his game so that he never loses; 
Vol. I No. 1. June, 1923. 24 quarto pp how it is mathematically impossible to win; how the 
tion of the fact that enlightened voters will lives of thousands are wrecked annually by it; what the 
A affairs and that unenlightened voters will police heads, prosecutors and judges say about it. (Ap- 
j d, is the basis of the National Federation ply to ‘‘The Detroit News.’’) 
od uae Adequate Ranking and Parking Facilities—By W 
she phakie ir (Apply to the National Fed P. Eno, Chairman of the Board of Directors of The 
' of Uncle Sam’s Voters, Washington. D. C.) Eno Foundation for Highway Traftic Regulation, Ine 


paper read February 14, 192 meeting of the 


A 
The University in Relation to the Planning of ~ National Highway Traffic Assoc at the Automo 
"1 City—By Professor P. Abercrombie, M. A., A. R. I. bile Club of America. Published in ‘‘Motor Travel 


\ Paper read at the meeting of the Town Te October, 1922 Revised to March 15, 1923, and re- 
g Institute on December 8, 1922, with the discus- published May, 1923 2 quarto pp (Apply to the 


£ thereon. 26 quarto pp. Illustrated ‘‘An exam- author at Washington, D. C.) 
n of what has happened in some places.’’ Apply 

he Town Planning 4, Motion Pictures of the Department of 

I W. C., England.) Prepared by Fred W .. Perkins, Assistant in large 
; of Motion Pictures, Division of Publications Au 

Guide to Mosquito Identification for Field Workers gust, 1922. 16 pp. Giving a list and brief descrip- 

| 2: raged in Malaria Control in the United States —In tions of films on animal and plant industry, game 
¢ Health Reports for May 18, 1923. 20 pp. Many protection, forest fire protection, scenery and recrea 

Pg Discussing the species of mosquitoes which tion in the forests. lumbering and grazing, road con 
in the United States, or which, while struction, and many phases of rural life how these 

4 urrie of infection, are sufficiently oO in films are borrowed. and how they may be purchased 
sar s regions to be known as pests (Apply to nea « ; mie to e Government Printing 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. ) cents. (Apply to th 


Use of ‘Geodetic Control for City Surveys.—By Hugh 


; Know Your Town.—Ten Sets of Twenty Questions 
hell, Mathematician. Special Publication No. 91 


Published by the National League of Women Voters, 


tt 1 S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 1925 ov {2 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C January, 
“Map views, diagrams, tables The object of 1923 Prepared in the belief that a knowledge of 
publication is to present to municipal loaal history, problems, institutions, laws and cus 
: prehensive report on the methods by which geo toms is fundamental to a study and undé standing of 
control already covering a large portion of our the broader fields of government and politics rhe 
e ane questions are under the heads of History and Popula 
\% g tic methods to other engineer rice, 20 cents ston Homes and Living Costs; Health Education: ; 


Apply to the Superintendent of Documents, Gov 


; ndustry and Workers; Recreation and So ial Hygiene; 
nt Printing Office, Washington, D. Industry k 


Care of the Dependent and the Delinquent; Streets, 


Journal of the American Association for Promoting Transportation, and Public Utilities; Courts and 
Hygiene and Public Baths.—Volume V 1923. 95 pp Juries; Local Government Price 5 cents. (Apply to 
rated. The proceedings of the 1922 meeting of publishers.) 


Association, held in Buffalo, N. Y Including 
rs on the construction, sanitation, hygiene and 
culation of public baths and swimming pools, with 


Bulletin of the Association of City Planning Com- 
missions, Pennsylvania Cities of the Third Class.— 
Leo J. Buettner, Johnstown, Pa., is Secretary of the 


"| al reports on the recreational activities of Buf Association This bulletin is issued in accordance 
fa Minneapolis, and Pittsburgh, and other interest with an understanding reached at a conference of 

« material. (Apply to Arthur Morton Crane, P. O. representatives of City Planning Commissions of the 

x A, Nutley, N. J.) cities of the third class, held January 10, 1923, at 
Progress in Health Conservation During the Past which it was voted that a permanent organization of 

g, Fifty Years—By George Martin Kober, M. D., LL. D., the Commissions be created and that bulletins cover 

! vr of Hygiene, Georgetown University, Medi- ing their work be issued from time to time the ma 

School, Washington, D. C. Special article in ‘‘Pub- terial for the bulletins to be supplied from the min 

— Health Reports,’’ issued weekly by the United utes of the Commissions, reviewed and supplemented 
‘tates Public Health Ser ice. April 6, 1923. 15 pp by the Bureau of Municipalities, of the Pennsylvania 
nteresting summary of gains that point to still Department of Internal Affairs. Four numbers have 
achievements in the future. Price, 5 cents been received, issued March 15, April 15, April 30 

Apply to the Government Printing Office, Washing and June 1. (Apply to J. Herman Knisely, Djrector 


" ton, D. C.) of the Bureau, at Harrisburg, Pa.) 
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| 
Check up on de- | 
preciation in buying i! 
your next motor : 
truck. FEDERAL 
Modern Designed 
last 
operate forlessmoney 


IN MUNICIPAL WORK 


Federals are operating in every depart- 
ment of city work. The truck pictured 
here is a part of the garbage removal 
equipment in New York. The 1} ton Fed- 
eral is shown both loading and dumping. 


Write for Booklet S-10 —“Making One Thing Better.” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


81 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tux American City. 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances: 


News for City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water-Works Super- 

intendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purchasing Agents, and 

Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient O 
Public Improvement Undertakings 


peration of 


The Advantages of Clay 
Pipe Culverts 


The vitrified clay pipe culvert has relatively 
low cost, but it has another distinct advantage 
over the concrete culvert in that when it is in- 
stalled, it is finished. There are no inside 
forms which the contractor has to come back 
to withdraw a few days later. The culvert 
can be put into service immediately without 
blocking or diverting streams and thus en- 
langering or hindering road work. After a 
vitrified clay pipe culvert is built, it carries 
more water and collects less mud and weeds 
than a square culvert with a flat bottom. The 
reason for this is that a 24-inch pipe has an 
area of 3.14 square feet and the circumference 
measured around the inside surface is 6.28 
lineal feet, giving 2 square feet of surface to 
each cubic foot of capacity. A 1% by 2-foot 
culvert has a cross-section of 3 square feet, 
and the distance around the inside is 7 lineal 
feet, giving 2.33 square ftet of surface per 
cubic foot of capacity. From this compari- 
son, it is seen that water flowing through 
a round pipe meets with less surface, and 
consequently less friction, than in flowing 
through a square culvert of equal area. 

Vitrified clay pipe not only has the less 
surface, but it also has a smoother surface. 


Under the actual conditions of road construc- 
tion, it is almost impossible with any other 
such a smooth, self-cleaning 


material to get 


TRIPLE LINE OF 36-INCH DOUBLE-STRENGTH CUL- 


surface as the glazed finish of this pipe. This 
is because the pipe is made in a factory, not in 
the field, and because it is glazed, tested by 
fire and inspected before shipment. It must 
be considered also that an unglazed surface 
will become rougher as time goes by and the 
carrying capacity constantly reduced accord- 
ingly. 

According to the W. S. Dickey Clay Manu 
facturing Company, Kansas City, Mo., the 
carrying capacity of salt-glazed clay pipe ex- 
ceeds those of other materials. The velocity 
of water in most culverts is very important for 
two reasons: first, the faster the flow, the 
greater the culvert capacity; second, the faster 
the flow, the less the deposits of weeds to ob- 
struct the waterway. A rough or corrugated 
surface would tend naturally to retard the flow 
and hold obstructing deposits. 


Improvement in Sewage 
Ejector System 


An improvement in the design of pneumatic 
sewage ejectors has been announced by Yeo- 
mans Brothers Company, Chicago, Ill, in’ the 
new Shone type S. D. V. ejector. The original 
Shone ejector was designed over 40 years ago, 
and up to this time, with practically no im- 
portant changes, has been used in most parts 
of the world 

In the original design, the admission and 
exhaust of compressed air to and from 
the ejector receiver is controlled by an 
automatic piston valve located on the cover 
of the sewage receptacle and actuated by 
air pressure through a pilot slide valve 
mounted on top of the piston valve, much 
after the manner of the old-fashioned 
slide valve steam engine. The pilot slide 
valve is shifted by means of a system of 
links and lever connected to open cast 
iron bells which rise and fall at prede- 
termined levels of sewage in the receiver. 
In the new type S. D. V_ ejector, the 
piston valve is detached from the pilot 
valve and may be located at any desired 
distance therefrom. The standard prac- 
tise is to mount the piston valve on a sub- 
stantial cast iron floor stand on the base- 
ment or compressor room floor alongside 
the ejector pit. In the case of installa- 
tions in underground chambers, where 
floor space above the pit is not available, 
the piston valve may be mounted on 


VERT PIPE WITH BRICK HEADWALL, IN BOWIE Prackets on the pit walls as far as possible 


COUNTY, TEXAS 


above the top of the ejector receiver. The 
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TO MAKE YOUR TOWN 
WORTH LIVING IN 


Small cities, rural communities and the outlying 
districts of the big cities probably suffer more 
inconvenience and discomfort from dust than from 
any other source. 

The dust nuisance makes a good town look like 
a careless town. Every passing vehicle puts more 
dust on the furniture and in the food. Dust 
makes more work for the housewife—makes the 
trimmest lawn and gayest flower bed look dead 
and dull. 

After years of experimenting with costly water 
sprinkling and with sticky messes of various 
kinds, road men have now found the way to 
eliminate the dust nuisance for the entire season 
and to bind road surfaces at the same time and 
thereby lengthen the life of the road. 

The modern method is to distribute a white flaky 
chemical salt on the roads twice each season. 
This chemical, called DOWFLAKE comes in 
100 lb. moisture proof bags and is distributed on 
the road with an ordinary lime spreader. No 
expensive machinery is necessary or desirable. 
DOWFLAKE binds and dustproofs roads by 
keeping them moist and firm. It begins to absorb 
moisture from the air as soon as it is spread on 
the road. It absorbs several times its weight 
in water, dissolves itself—and holds the moisture 
for months. 

“How to Maintain Roads” is a new book on Dust 
Prevention and Low Cost Road Maintenance. 
Write for your copy today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Mich. 
Eastern Office: 
90 West Street, New York City 


When writing to Advertisers prease mention Taz American City. 
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ejectors are shut down for any length of time 
and the system is allowed to fill up above the 
level of the air valve. 

Yeomans Brothers Company has recently 
been awarded contracts for large installations 
of Shone ejectors for the cities of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Menasha, Wis., and Dinuba, Calif. 


Novel Sewer-Cleaning Job 


When the main sewer line of the city of 
Belle Plaine, lowa, running out four or five 
miles along a country road, stopped up, con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in cleaning 
it. Finally, the Turbine Sewer Machine Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., was called in to 
handle the job. 


As no water was available from any fire line 
near-by, it was necessary to get a fire engine, 
which pumped water out of another sewer and 
through a hose, to operate the Turbine sewer- 
cleaning machine. 


During the progress of cleaning this sewer, 
EJECTOR INSTALLATION, SHOWING 


a cement bag filled with sand was removed 
PISTON VALVE MOUNTED ON WALL This bag had been lost in the sewer during a 


previous attempt to clean it and was one of 


pil t valve located on the receiver is connected the causes of the complete stoppage of the 

» the piston valve by means of small iron pip- sewer. In cleaning the Belle Plaine sewer with 

/ or copper tubing, and there is no direct the Turbine machine, a great deal of money 
nection whatever with the receiver. was saved that would necessarily have been 

[he distinct advantages claimed for this de- expended had it been necessary to dig up the 

sign are the preventing of small floating ob- sewer in order to clean it. The accompanying 


tructions and grit from being carried up into illustrations are prepared from photographs 
valve in case of inflow greatly in excess taken by one of the city officials when the job 
f the capacity of the ejector or in case the was under way. 


THE OLD STEAMER THAT FURNISHED THE WATER POR CLEANING THE SEWER 
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MAKE BETTER ASPHALT STREET REPAIRS 


The Improved Equitable Asphalt Heater Softens 1500 Square Yards a Day 


i i i i hich does not 

bond f old and new asphalt is made possible by this fool proof machine w 
a het aieete a The heating hood slides on the ground saving time and heat. The machine 
heats 45 square feet of pavement in | to 2 minutes and moves quickly ahead. Send for our new prices 


and specifications. 


THE EQUITABLE ASPHALT MAINTENANCE COMPANY 


1901 Campbell Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CANTON - HUGHES 


THE CHALMERS PUMP 
and MANUFACTURING CO. 
LIMA, OHIO 


Has acquired the entire 
business of 


“The Canton-Hughes Pump Company” 

And is now manufacturing the full line of 

“CANTON-HUGHES” pumping 
machinery including: 


Duplex and single pumps for all purposes, 
surface and jet condensing apparatus, 
power pumps, air compressors, 
compound and fire pumps. 


We also carry a full line of repairs for 

CANTON-HUGHES Pumps. Orders 

for new pumps or repairs will receive 
prompt attention. 


NATIONAL 
Fabric 


Furnished in Rolls or Sheets 


For Immediate Shipment— 


The world’s largest stocks of 
welded steel reinforcing fabric, 
made up in accordance with the 
various federal, state, and munic- 
ipal specifications. 

Phone, write, or wire our nearest office. 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC CO. 
(Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 
708 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tux American Crry. 
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SENDING THE SEWER CLEANING MACHINE THROUGH THE LINE 


An Electric Flashing Street 
Traffic Signal 


An inexpensive electric flashing traffic signal 
for mounting on a 2-inch pipe at any street 
intersection, has recently been placed on the 
market by the Dressel, Main Co., Inc., Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. This flash- 
ing signal is built of heavy steel, is of the rail- 
road type for electrical operation, and gives 
forty forceful flashes per minute. A “keep- 
to-the-right” or direction sign may be mounted 
immediately below the lenses. 

The Dressel flasher is a steel lamp with a 
white japanned finish. It has four 25-power, 
high-transmission, 53¢-inch red . Spreadlight 
lenses or may be furnished with green or amber 
lenses, to suit local conditions. The flashing 
mechanism is arranged for one 40-watt electric 
bulb, or, if dual lighting is desired, two sockets 
are provided for two 25-watt bulbs. This 
signal has an unusually high visibility, making 
it easily seen several blocks away, thus minimiz- 
ing traffic delays and accidents, as the driver 
immediately recognizes that he must turn to 
the right past the flashing signal. 


135 New Motor Trucks for New York 


The city of New York has recently placed 
another large order for motor trucks with the 
White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the contract 
calling for 100 2-ton power dumping units. 
These trucks will go into service in the street 
cleaning department, and will have bodies of 
the combination steel and wood panel type with 
a capacity of 14 cubic yards. 


Experimental Station 
for Fire-Fighting 

About 2% acres of land between the pres- 
ent plant of the Foamite-Childs Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., and the Erie Canal has been 
leased by this organization of fire protection 
engineers for the construction of an outdoor 
experimental station. The property has a front- 
age of 300 feet and adjoins a similar plot of 
open ground which has been in use for several 
months in_ connection with the indoor labora- 
tory. Among other features planned by the 
experimental station are a layout of dip-tanks, 
drain-boards and other mechanical equipment 
associated with the hazarded fire risks found 
in manufacturing plants and the typical chem- 
ical solution storage tanks and piping which 
are used for such hazards. There will also be 
special features for the testing and peffecting 
of new Foamite-Childs fire protection devices 
now in the process of development. 

While the use of this outdoor laboratory 
will be primarily of interest to industrial execu- 
tives, many fire engineers in municipal service 
will be glad to know of the work which is be- 
ing carried on to reduce fire hazards in the 
industrial districts of municipalities. 


A Train Hitch for Wagons 


The Watson train hitch for wagons has 
again placed these units in lively competi- 
tion with the motor truck, and since there 
is no motor, the depreciation of the equip- 
ment is much lower than the investment, 
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Photo not retouched — 
just as t n nair 
crack a 7 St 
face cured by Solvay 


Crlorde 


HE concrete on the road pictured above was 
placed October 5th and 6th and the road 
was opened to traffic on October 16th! 

That shows a real saving of time not only for the contractor, who 
thus receives his money that much sooner, but for the Highway En- 
gineer who thus is so much sooner enabled to turn to other work, 
and also there is a real service to the community, which is able to 
make use of the road so much sooner. 

State and County Engineers, wherever Calcium Chloride curing has been used, 
are unanimous in their commendation. Results are certain with Solvay because 
it automatically proceeds with the curing. There is no worry concerning daily 
sprinkling, no expense for inspectors. Once Solvay is applied the curing goes ahead 
and you quickly have the road in use, a strong perfectly cured concrete highwv. 


Solvay may be obtained in drums containing 375 lbs. or in the moisture-proof, 
easy to handle 100-lb, bag, shipped from 50 conveniently located distributing points. 


for CONCRETE CURING 
SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


The Solvay Method is cheaper, quicker, surer, more efficient than the old time cove: 
methods. Let us prove it—write for our latest literature or send us details of your w 
and our engineers will give you the benefit of their experience without charge. Address 


The SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Dept. J, Syracuse, New York 


\ 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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With this superior running gear, a heater 
can be trailed behind rapidly moving ve 
hicles in safety, thus enabling this piece of 
highway department equipment to cover 
more mileage and do better work. 

Where the patrol system of maintenance 
has been inaugurated, repair gangs will 
be able to cover their districts more fre- 
quently and with greater efficiency and 
economy, and when not used in this ca- 
pacity, the heater is large enough to be 
used at the central mixing plant. 

The seams of this 300-gallon kettle are 
electrically welded. A 2-inch draw-off 
valve is provided on each side. The cover 
of the heater is arranged with a warming 
hood under which a barrel of tar or as- 


COUPLING FOR WAGONS UNHITCHED 


much smaller. With three wagons in a train 
hauled by a tractor, there is only one motor to 
get out of order, to 10 to 20 yards of hauling 
capacity. If the tractor should fall down, 
which is not likely with its present develop- 
ment, it is only necessary to slip poles into the 
wagons and use them with horses. 

The train hitch which has been developed by 
the Watson Truck Corporation, Canastota, 
N. Y., is a novel but practical, device. In 
hauling a train of two or three wagons, the 
entire strain does not come on the draw-bar 
of the first wagon, but is carried by a chain 
which extends beneath all the wagons in the 
train. The draw-bar of each individual wagon 
is attached to the chain, and the hook by which 
the individual wagon is attached is so con- 
structed that it takes up all of the slack in the 
chain. The coupling pole in the Watson train 
hitch is flexible and moves up or down with 
every unevenness of the road, thus preventing 
any pinching or twisting of 
the rear axle. The wagons 
follow closely and _ track 
evenly, with no swaying from 
the track, even over the 
roughest going. 


A Tar and Asphalt 
Heater in Trailer Form 


A tar and asphalt heater 
made specially for mounting 
on the U. S. Army trailers 
which are now lying unused 
in state, county and city stor- 
age yards, has been designed 
and placed on the market by 
Littleford Brothers, 500 East 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The placing of a tar and 
asphalt heater on a spring- 
suspended chassis with rub- 
ber tires and roller-bearing 
wheels has solved a transpor- 


phalt may be placed for draining. The 
furnace shell, which completely surrounds 
the kettle and is supported on each side, 
is bolted securely to the chassis frame 
A large fire-box with an improved type fire- 
door and renewable grate bars is conveniently 
located at the rear. It is provided with a large 
ash-pit and draft-control door. 


A Motor Tree-Spraying Outfit 


Readers of THe AMERICAN City in munic- 
ipalities and counties where highway trees must 
be sprayed to protect them from specific pests 
will be interested in the outfit illustrated below, 
which is used by the State Board of Forestry 
of California for spraying the Monterey 
cypress badly infected with cypress bark 
scale on the state highways around Ignacio, 
Marin County, Calif. 

The equipment consists of a Bean orchard 
sprayer made by the Bean Spray Pump Com- 
pany, San José, Calif., carrying a 150-gallon 
tank, together with a pump and agitator. This 
machine was hired by the day. The rest of 


tation problem which in the THIS TAR AND ASPHALT HEATER MOUNTED ON A PNEUMATIC 
past greatly limited the use TRAILER SHOULD PROVE A GREAT HELP TO MUNICIPAL 


of this kind of equipment. 
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Uniformity— Service 


Responsibility 


Uniformity of material has been the secret of the uniform success 
of ‘‘Kyrock’’—the rock asphalt produced only by this company. 
Before the asphalt rock is quarried, it is core drilled and analyzed. 
The quarry faces are sampled and tested, and finally a laboratory 
analysis is run on each ton of the finished material before it leaves 
our plant. 

Kyrock produced today is the same, by actual test, as that used 
in the famous Camp Knox Road, and on sections of the Dixie, 
Lincoln and Johnson Highways Kyrock has removed the hazard 
of surface failure, always present in artificial bituminous mixtures. 

~ * 


The Kentucky Rock Asphalt Company keeps close contact with 
all Kyrock construction through its engineering department. 
Engineers and contractors inexperienced in building rock asphalt 
pavements are given personal assistance to insure success of the 
work. 

Kyrock service begins when the plans are drawn and does not end 
until the pavement is successfully completed. 


* * * 


Experienced in the many difficulties of producing Kentucky 
Rock Asphalt and removing it from the rugged country where it 
is found, this company is extremely careful to protect the interests 
of engineers, officials and contractors. A large storage of material, 
built up during the winter months, insures against annoying and 


costly delays in delivery. No orders are accepted in excess of our 
known ability to deliver. 


* * * * 


Our engineering department has prepared typical specifications 
and cross sections for new construction and re-construction on all 
standard types of bases. We shall be glad of an opportunity to con- 
sult with you or to forward literature describing the production 
and uses of Kyrock. Write for booklet D-4. 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. 


Incorporated 


712-718 Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Kyrock Means Uniformity, Service and Responsibility 
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MOTOR POWER SPRAYING OUTFIT USED ALONG CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY 


the equipment was furnished by the Highway 
Commission and consists of a 1,000-gallon tank 
mounted on trucks. The tank truck is equipped 
with a double-action pump which permits either 
filling itself or the spray tank very quickly. 
Inasmuch as it was necessary to convey water 
for five or six miles, this pump proved very 
serviceable. The Highway Commision also fur- 
nished another truck which was utilized in 
hauling the necessary material, oil, spreader 
and other articles, 

The spraying was under the direction of W. 
E. Glendinning, highway tree expert of the 
California State Board of Forestry, Chico, 
Calif. 


Improvements in 


Gurley Hook Gage 


As a result of their 
experience in observing 
the use of the Gurley 
hook gage in the hands 
of those who use hy- 
draulic engineering in- 
struments constantly, 
W. & L. E. Gurley, of 
Troy, N. Y., have de- 
vised certain refinements 
which, while they do not 
change the general op- 
erating function of the 
Gurley hook gage, do 
make it far more con- 
venient to the user. It 
has not been a matter of 
improving the accuracy 
of the instrument, for 
that has been very defii- 
nitely established at a 
highly satisfactory point. 
The improvement has 
been in eliminating as 
far as possible the chance 
of inaccurate reading 
through the absence of 
good light or through 
other troublesome condi- 
tions. 


The new hook gage is 
graduated on a square A HOOK GAGE 
tube, the change from WITH HELPFUL 
the usual round tube REFINEMENTS 


overcoming the possibility of turning in the 
brackets, a happening which often turned the 
graduated side of the round tube out of line 
with the vernier. At the same time the new 
construction brings the reading facing flush 
with the vernier, so that there is no shadow or 
handicap to accurate observation. The clamp 
nuts have been changed slightly to give a little 
extra clearance between the knurled heads and 
the wall on which the gage is mounted. In 
addition, the clamps have been made larger and 
more positive, as well as easier to get at. 

The adjusting screw has been brought over 
into line with the graduated screw of the gage, 
so that its vertical movement can be accom- 
plished more easily and a fine setting arrived 
at with the minimum of effort. The hook and 
its rod are still of a round section and so 
arranged that the rod can be extended as neces- 
sary to get the right height and rotated so 
that the tip of the hook breaks the surface 
where light reflection is the best. The manu- 
facturers report that this new gage is in pro- 
duction and this improved No. 628 model will 
be furnished on all future orders. 


Two New District Engineers 


The Asphalt Association, 25 West 43d 
Street, New York City, has announced the 
appointment of two field engineers to succeed 
James R. Valk, deceased, and Jokn B. Hittell, 
resigned. The Southeastern District of the 
Association, of which the late Mr. Valk was 
Manager, has been undergoing reorganization, 
and the headquarters have been moved from 
Atlanta, Ga., to Charlotte, N. C. Lloyd D 
Smoot, Washington, D. C., formerly General 
Superintendent of the Atlantic Bitulithic Com- 
pany, is Mr. Valk’s successor. Mr. Smoot for 
seven and a half years was Director of Public 
Works at Jacksonville, Fla. H. P. Grien, 
Statesville, N. C., remains with the Charlotte 
office as engineer in charge of field work in 
North Carolina. 

As successor to John B. Hittell, who re- 
signed recently as District Manager it Chi- 
cago, to accept reappointment to his old posi- 
tion as Chief Street Engineer, Chicago Board 
of Local Improvements, the Association has 
appointed George W. Craig, who for the past 
ten years has been City Engineer for Calgary, 
Canada. 
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